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BRAGG AND THE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY 


THOMAS HAY 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Double-shot your guns and give ’em hell, 
shouted General Zachary Taylor Captain Braxton 
Bragg the battle Buena Vista February, 1847. 
This was Bragg’s introduction history the age 
thirty. For the rest his life was firing “Double- 
shot” his adversaries, personal and otherwise, and 
repelling like attacks his own behalf. 

The action South Carolina December, 1860, 
translated the threats years into the reality seces- 
sion and initiated the setting new government. 
Louisiana and other Gulf States quickly followed South 
Carolina’s lead. Before long eleven states had joined 
hands and formed the government the Confederate 
States America, which endured with varying for- 
tune through four years bloody strife the like 
which has not been seen before since this conti- 
nent. 

recent years there has been reviving interest 
the personnel the Southern leadership this War 
between the States, one evidence which much- 
needed biography General Braxton Bragg written 
Mr. Don Seitz, for many years the General Man- 
ager the New York World and writer distinction. 

Bragg was among the prominent residents Lou- 
isiana who with keen anticipation, the move- 
ment for secession the State. Some years after the 
incident Buena had resigned from the 


Seitz C.: The State Company, 1924. Pp. 544.) 
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United States army and, though native North Car- 
olina, had become sugar planter large holdings 
Thibodaux, Lafourcle Parish, La. When several new 
regiments cavalry were added the army had 
been appointed Major, but had declined. 1858 
was “spoken of” for “vacant Brigadier General- 
ship” the army. But preferred the management 
his plantation and “became interested politics.” 
His military reputation and social position had made 
him marked man.? 

The culmination the secession movement and the 
likelihood war made him doubly important per- 
sonage. Though mentioned for position the Con- 
federate cabinet, Bragg appears the preliminaries 
the conflict aid Governor Thomas Moore 
engaged actively the recruitment 
and organization the State forces and soon was made 
Major General this organization, which capacity 
had ample opportunity exercise his administrative 
and organizing ability. was known strict dis- 
ciplinarian. 

February 15, 1861, the Confederate Congress 
passed resolution authorizing “that immediate steps 
taken obtain possession Forts Sumter and 
Pickens.” The last named post was the harbor 
Pensacola, Florida. Because Bragg seemed possess 
the qualifications required for the leadership the ex- 
pedition and probably also because was the 
region and free go, President Davis appointed him 
Brigadier General the Confederate States army and 


2 G. W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers & Graduates of the 
United States Military Academy (edition, 1868), 1:522; R. S. Garnett to R. M. T. 
Hunter, October 17, 1858, in correspondence of R. M. T. Hunter, 1826-1876” 
edited by C. H. Ambler, Annual Report of the American Historical Asseciation, 
1916, 2:266; Don C. Seitz, Braxton Bragg, General of the Confederacy, 17. 
Henceforth cited as “Seitz.” 


3 “Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens and Cobb,” edited by U. B. 
Phillips, Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1911, 2:544; 
T. R. R. Cobb to his wife, Feb. 20. 1861, in “Letters of T. R. R. Cobb,” Southern 
Historical Society Publications, 28:283. Henceforth cited as “S. H. S.” 
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“assigned (him) the command the troops and 
near Pensacola. March 1861.4 

this point conditions identically similar those 
existing Fort Sumter obtained. the case Pen- 
sacola, however, the port was far away from the center 
the secession movement; Florida had been more 
follower than leader this movement; conditions 
Pensacola did not lend themselves the making 
test case. Fort Sumter South Carolina was the 
center the hot-bed secession and events there could 
easily dramatized. the actions with regard 
turned the issue peace war. Because these 
facts and circumstances the story the fight for Pen- 
sacola and Fort Pickens has never been told except in- 
cidentally and with only passing notice. But this lack 
fully supplied the book under review narra- 
tive some twenty more pages which gives gen- 
erally fair and clear account the happenings this 
point and Bragg’s command and 


4 Journals of the Conaress of the Confederate States, 1:49, 53, 55, 60, 75, 
88; Bragg’s assignment at Pensacola, March 7, 1861. Official Records of the Union 
& Confederate Armies in the War of the Rebellion, 1:448. Henceforth cited as 
“O. R.” Writing to his friend, W. T. Sherman, regarding Sherman’s resignation 
as Superintendent of the Louisiana State Military Academy, Baton Rouge, La., 
and concerning the political situation the State, Bragg said: are acting 
on a conviction of duty to yourself, your family, and your friends. A similar 
duty on my part may throw us into an apparent hostile attitude; but it is too 
terrible to contemplate and I will not discuss it. You see the course of events. 
South Carolina is gone, nothing can recall her. Mississippi has just elected a 
convention all the same way. Alabama the same. There will be a strong fight 
in this State; the city delegation will probably control the convention, and both 
parties are making great efforts there. But it all amounts to nothing, the 
Union is already gone. The only question now is, can we reconstruct any 
government without bloodshed. I do not think we can, and the question is 
momentous. Yet we find a few old political hacks and bar-room bullies are 
leading public sentiment, and will, in many cases represent us in convention. 
They can easily pull down a government, but when another is to be built, who 
will confide in them? Yet no one seems to reflect that anything more is necessary 
than to ‘secede’. Such a chaotic map to work on has never presented itself to 
my mind and I can see nothing but confusion to come of it. .” S. H. M. Byers, 
“Some More War Letters.” North American Review, 144:375. (Dec. 26, 1860.) 
3 5 W. H. Russell, the English war correspondent, described Bragg, at this 
time as “ .. . a tall elderly man in a blue frock coat with a gold star in his 
shoulders, trousers with a gold stripe and gilt buttons” who “as long as he had 
a drop of blood in his body, he would resist (the) infamous attempt” of the 
North to subjugate the South. W. H. Russell, “My Diary North & South, 207-8; 
Another observer of Bragg, at this time, said that he “ . . hitherto had done 
nothing except to concoct and issue forth his pompous reports to the world .. .. . 
by such laconic proclamations he successfully courted the approval of the multi- 
tude who began to fancy that Brage was the only general in the world worth 
having. . ‘“B. Estvan, War Pictures from the South, 13-14; Bragg was described 
as “ . . a stern, grave man (who) looked every inch a soldier and he talked 


like man with his head well set his shoulders. Russell, North 
American Review, 166:495; Seitz, 22-45. 
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ing events had passed Bragg’s command settled down 
long course training and discipline and the 
procurement the needed munitions war. The 
summer and fall months 1861 were passed repell- 
ing occasional attacks and scouting and foraging ex- 
peditions. Frequent calls were made upon Bragg 
spare men for the armies Virginia and Kentucky. 
These requests were complied with reluctantly, be- 
cause, the author says, Bragg like McClellan “want- 
time train (his) armies” not appreciating that 
“Raw troops against raw troops meant much the 
end trained against trained.” Speaking new lev- 
ies received from Mississippi Bragg wrote: “These men 
will once put rigid course instruction and 
will soon made soldiers.” Later wrote: 
Though discipline has been rigid, think 
can safely say has not driven desirable man from 


After the first excitement and novelty the open- 


the service, and most them are now better men and 
better soldiers, and more attached me, than they 
had been allowed liberty and license.” Speaking his 
officers Bragg wrote: Holding juniors rigid 
accountability, shall not overlook offense(s) 
commanding general. These principles guided 
Bragg throughout his military career and often un- 
justly, would seem, caused him criticised and 
even hated.® 

Early the year 1862 Secretary War Judah 
Benjamin wrote Bragg asking would west 
Missouri where the dissensions between Sterling Price 
and Ben McCullough were doing great deal harm. 
this communication Bragg replied that though 
feel greatly embarrassed the responsibility imposed 
(if) the President issued the order should 
have obeyed without Soon afterwards 


Seitz, 45, 69, 71, 73; Bragg Cooper, Nov. 28, 1861, 6:771; Bragg 
Benjamin, Dec. 11, 1861, 6:778-79; Bragg’s Report, Jan. 1862, 
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account the little apparently accomplished 
staying longer Pensacola seems have come 
distrust his own ability “in the new field 
Early February, 1862, Bragg moved his head- 
quarters Mobile, Ala., and several weeks afterwards, 
his own responsibility, marched his troops north- 
wards join hands with the Confederate army under 
General Albert Sydney Johnston which had been forced 
leave Kentucky and retreating southward had evac- 
uated Nashville, Tenn., and finally come halt 
Corinth northern Mississippi. Davis writing Johns- 
ton said: “General Bragg brings you disciplined troops. 
You will find him the highest administrative 
Soon considerable portion the Confeder- 
ate field forces the West were concentrated Cor- 
inth. Here they were organized into three corps and 
small reserve corps and the collection troops was 
designated the Army the Mississippi. Bragg was 
assigned command the Second Corps and was desig- 
nated Chief Staff, assignment for which was 
peculiarly Bragg’s view the situation this 
time best expressed letter Secretary Benjamin 
February 27, 1862, which said: regret 
hear the deplorable state affairs (in Tennessee) ... 
The past cannot Confidence lost all 
hands and nothing but change can restore it.... 
must deal with facts find them, promptly and 
Before considering the military operations the 
year 1862 will well pause for moment and 
take note the strategical situation the western 


7 Benjamin writing Bragg, on Dec. 27, 1861, said: “Will you undertake 
this work? . . . If we cannot now make available your name and reputation 
as a soldier. I confess I know not where else to look at this time. The President 
and myself have anxiously scanned every name on our army list - under all 
circumstances we invariably fall back on yours as the name. . ”, O. R. 6:771; 
Bragg to Benjamin, Jan. 6, 1862, O. R. 6:797; Correspondence re Bragg to Mis- 
souri in 1861—C. F. Jackson to Davis, Nov. 15, 1861, O. R. 3:755; Cf also Moore 
to Davis and Davis to Moore, May 8. 1862, O. R. 53: * 886, ve Seitz. **. 15. 

March 27, 1862, 10, part 2:371; Seitz, 88, 93, 

9 Bragg to Benjamin, Feb. 27, 1862, O. R. é: 288 ; Seitz, 87. 
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area. The decision Kentucky September, 1861, 
adhere the Federal Union opened the entire valley 
the Mississippi lying eastward the Alleghenies 
theatre war. The most important feature involved 
the contest this vast region, which long Ken- 
tucky stood between the opposing forces was necessar- 
ily delayed, was the control the principal rivers— 
the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the Mis- 
sissippi—which traversed all directions and the 
possession which campaign invasion, would 
give the possessor immense strategic and tactical 
advantage. the principal objects invasion 
offensive movement are, first, the destruction dis- 
persal the opposing forces, and, second, the overrun- 
ning the enemy’s territory and the occupation rail- 
road centres and other strategic points, the Federal 
plan campaign, logically under the conditions, was 
gain control the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. 
This control would permit the firm establishment 
their forces Nashville and uther important points 
along the flank the line communication which the 
Confederate army must necessarily depend. Given con- 
trol these rivers, the immediate evacuation the 
greater part Kentucky and western Tennessee, 
the Confederates, would rendered imperative. ad- 
dition they would forced give many their 
strongholds the Mississippi River lying within the 
States Kentucky and Tennessee because the impos- 
sibility adequately supplying them with food and other 
munitions war, even keeping open their com- 
munications after the Confederate forces had retired 
from the inland territory. The Federal government had 
not been slow realize the immense importance gain- 
ing control these inland waters and had early taken 
steps looking the fitting out fleet war vessels, 
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especially designed for operation swift and compara- 
tively shallow waters and against land fortifications.” 

President Davis had apponted General Albert Sydney 
Johnston, his friend and schoolmate, who was also 
able and accomplished officer, commander the Con- 
federate troops the West. One Johnston’s first acts 
was establish three main lines defence. The first 
was from Columbus, the left, the Mississippi, 
Cumberland Gap, Ky., the right, and embraced the 
fortified places Columbus, Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, the Cumberland River, Bowling Green, Ky., the 
northern salient the line, and Mill Springs and Cum- 
berland Gap the extreme right. Columbus closed the 
Mississippi navigation past that point; Forts Henry 
and Donelson located within the state Tennessee and 
the weakest links the chain, account the previous 
limitations imposed the necessity for observing Ken- 
tucky’s neutrality, controlled the Cumberland River be- 
tween the Ohio River and Nashville; Bowling Green, 
the crossing the over the Barren River 
and fifty miles the south the Ohio River, menaced 
Louisville and Cincinnati; while the stations Mill 
Springs and Cumberland Gap acted protect eastern 
Tennessee from 

The second line was established along the Memphis 
Charleston Railroad, with Corinth, Miss., situated the 
junction the great railways connecting the Mississippi 
River and the South with the Atlantic seaboard, the 
strategic point. The third line took the important 
points Vicksburg, Jackson, and Meriden Mississippi 
and Selma Alabama. 

The opening the year 1862 was signalized 
movement the Federal troops against Johnston’s right 


John Ropes, The Story the Civil War, 1:188-91. Henceforth cited 
as “‘Ropes.”’ 

ll Jbid.:196; W. P. Johnston, “Albert Sidney Johnston at Shiloh,” in 
Battles & Leaders of the Civil War. 1:544; Henceforth cited as “B. & L.” 
W. M. Polk, Leonidas Polk—Bishop and General, 2:34. Henceforth cited as 
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flank eastern Kentucky for the purpose penetrating 
into eastern Tennessee and resulted the defeat the 
poorly armed and equipped Confederate forces, under 
Zollicoffer and the death that officer. This Federal 
success made Johnston’s already precarious position 
central Kentucky doubly so. With his right flank the 
air and movement under way, contemplating attacks 
Forts Henry and Donelson, became imperatively neces- 
sary for him make some readjustment his small 
forces and place them shorten his length 
front, while the same time maintaining the advantage 
interior lines. 

The news the capture Fort Henry, February 
1862, necessitated prompt action the Confederate 
army was saved. The theatre war, locally, had 
been cut half, and there was danger the annihilation 
Johnston’s small army the superior Federal forces 
that could concentrated against it. was determined 
abandon the line the Cumberland and concentrate 
all available forces Corinth. The movement was com- 
menced February 14th, the troops moving south 
through Nashville account the fall Fort Donel- 
son the 16th. The movement continued mud and 
rain and over very bad roads from Nashville Murfrees- 
boro, Shelbyville, and Tuscumbia and 

Previous Johnston’s retreat had been the Con- 
federate policy scatter the forces garrisoning 
great number fortified places along the general line 
defence. This policy, however, had invariably led de- 
feat and disaster. General Beauregard, the hero 
Fort Sumter, had been sent out second command 
Johnston, and soon had arrived and and 
Johnston had been able jointly consider the situation 
was decided concentrate all available forces one 
point and strike the Federal opponent decisive blow. 


O. R. 7:881; O. R. 10, part 2:297ff. 
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Corinth, account its strategic location railway 
junction and because covered Memphis, was selected 
the point concentration. Troops were ordered there 
from the lower South, the Mississippi, and from the scat- 
tered posts Tennessee and Mississippi. The Federal 
forces under Grant and Buell likewise gathered the 
same vicinity for the purpose delivering attack. 
the first week April, 1862, Grant was Pittsburgh 
Landing, miles from Corinth, and Buell was marching, 
leisurely stages, join him.™ 

These hostile concentrations resulted the battle 
Shiloh. The Confederate attack, made the morning 
the 6th April, was surprise Grant and his 
and driven back from all their 
positions, the defeated and retreating Federals were only 
halted when the Tennessee River was reached. The 


13 Alfred Roman, The Military Operations of General Beauregard, 1:237. 
Henceforth cited as “Roman.” U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, 
1:331-38; orders for the Confederate advance, dated April 3, 1862, O. R. 10, 
part 1:392-94. 


14 On the Federal side, the important point at issue has been the scat- 
tered condition and the bad arrangement of Grant’s forces at the close of the 
first day’s battle. On the morning of the 6th of April, at the time of the initial 
attacks, the Federal forces were surprised, both by the magnitude and character 
of these attacks. Although warned several days in advance of the approach of 
the enemy, no intrenchments had been dug and no artificail defenses of any kind 
constructed. The advance pickets had not been strengthened, always an impera- 
tive precaution in the presence of the enemy. The first advance of the Confederate 
troops, carrying them to and through the Federal encampments, was largely 
achieved because of the surprise nature of their attacks. Sherman's order book, 
picked up by Col. E. L. Drake, 2d Tenn. Inf., and delivered to General Cleburne, 
commanding one cf Hardee’s brigades, contained no intimation of the approach 
of the Confederates. (W. P. Johnston, Life of Albert Sidney Johnston, 597; 
D. C. Buell, “Shiloh Reviewed,” B & L, 1:499; E. C. Dawes, “The Battle of 
Shiloh,” “Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, 7:120. 
Henceforth cited as ““M. H. S. of Mass.) Prentiss ridiculed a report that there 
was danger in his front. He “had not the least idea that a general engagement” 
was imminent and did not dream of a general attack. (Dawes in M. H. S. of 
Mass. 1:120). Sherman was quietly confident of his theory that the “habit of 
General Beauregard’s mind’ would not permit him to attack. (Jbid.) At an 
impromptu Council of War held Saturday night, April 5, Beauregard, on account 
of the delay in getting into position, proposed that the Confederate army with- 
draw and return to Corinth. He maintained that the Federals must have learned 
of the proposed attack from the signs and noises accompanying the army’s ad- 
vance and that they must be intrenched “‘to their eyes”’ and ready for the attack. 
Even as late as early on the morning of the 6th, Beauregard again proposed a 
Life of Albert Sydney Johnston, 567-69; Polk, 2:101-3; Roman, 1:277-78) Sher- 
man states that on the 4th his advanced pickets and the enemy’s cavalry were 
engaged and that on the 5th, the “enemy‘’s cavalry was again very bold .... 
yet I did not believe that he designed anything but a strong demonstration.” 
(Sherman’s Report, O. R. 10, part 1:248) Prentiss took some precautions by 
strengthening his advance pickets, not because he anticipated an attack in force, 
but only to be on the safe side. (Prentiss’s Report, Ibid. :278) Grant, in his 
ina. se says nothing about a surprise. (Jbid. :108ff) Cf also Hardee’s Report, 

id. :567. 
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timely arrival re-enforcements from General Buell’s 
army, the untimely death the Confederate leader, and 
the confusion into which the undisciplined and leader- 
less Confederate troops had fallen, enabled Grant’s troops 
rally. the morrow, with freshened and augmented 
ranks and with the confidence superior numbers the 
Federals attacked and nightfall the Confederate army, 
now commanded General Beauregard, was retreat 
Corinth. 

Bragg bore conspicuous part the fight. His horse 
was shot from under him. The morning after the battle 
reported Beauregard: “Our condition horrible. 
Troops utterly disorganized and demoralized. Roads al- 
most impassable (from mud). provisions and 
forage; consequently everything feeble... most 


15 The battle is principally remarkable, aside from its far-reaching conse- 
quences, for its extraordinary sanguinary character, and this is the more remark- 
able considering the rawness of the troops. (U. S. Grant, “The Battle of Shi- 
loh” in B & L, 1:473; Buell in B & L, 1:522). In his report Bragg says: “The 
want of proper organization and discipline and the inferiority, in many cases, 
of our officers to the men they were expected to command left us often without 
system or order; and the large proportion of stragglers resulting, weakened our 
forces and kept the superior and staff officers constant!y engaged in the duties 
of file-closers.”” (O. R. 10, part 1:469-70). Polk says: . . . The conduct of my 
corps, both officers and men, was of the most gratifying character; many of 
them had never been under fire before. .  (/bid.:411). Hardee says that though 
many “ ... brave ... soldiers stood by their colors to the end . . .” others 
“ ... allured by the rich plunder, halted in the conquered camps and, a few, 
terrified by the bloody scenes, fled. . .”” (/bid.:570). Sherman says: ‘“‘My divi- 
sion was made up of regiments perfectly new. .” (Jbid.:252). A large pro- 
portion of the men engaged in the first day’s battle, when most of the loss on 
both sides occurred, were fresh from recruiting depots, without military training 
of any kind. 


The primary error in the Confederate conduct of the campaign lay in 
Johnston’s failure to attack Grant sooner than he did. This failure, it may be 
said, was attended with ameliorating conditions. The long retreat from Central 
Kentucky to Corinth had been attended with much sickness and there had been 
many desertions. Johnston’s army had thus been greatly reduced, but to off-set 
these losses it had been largely re-enforced. Had Johnston been able to start 24 
hours earlier his troops would have been saved the march through the mud and 
rain on the 5th and would only have had Grant’s badly placed and badly formed 
army to cope with. The delay caused, as Beauregard alleges, by the poor condi- 
tion of the troops, allowed Buell time to come up. If Johnston had waited a few 
days longer, the arrival of Van Dorn’s forces from Missouri and Arkansas would 
have acted to neutralize Buell. Of course, Grant might have moved as soon as 
Buell and he joined forces. We have no evidence, however, that he had any 
intention of doing so. In the last analysis, Johnston had only himself to blame. 
First he hesitated, then delayed from day to day, then suddenly determined to act. 


Essentially the factors acting to bring about the eventual defeat and retreat 
of the Confederate army were, first, the delay in arriving in position in time to 
attack on the 5th, as planned, a delay which was, to some extent, caused by the 
heavy rains of the 4th, with resulting bad and in many cases impassable roads; 
second, the delay and disorganization resulting from the passage of the raw 
troops through the thickly wooded country; third, the tactical formation in three 
long, thin lines and, fourth, the opportune arrival of the advance of Buell’s 
army on the evening of the 6th. 
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lamentable see the state affairs, but powerless 
and almost exhausted.” his Report was more re- 
strained: “The want proper organization and discip- 
line and the inferiority many cases our officers 
the men they were command left often without sys- 
tem order..” But letter his wife was free 
his comments. wrote the rout Louisiana 
regiment that “belonged Polk’s mob” and spoke 
brigade commander “an arrant coward.” “Our force 
was disorganized, demoralized, and exhausted... Our 
failure due entirely want discipline and want 
officers. Universal suffrage, furloughs, and whiskey, 
have ruined us. fail our own have 
predicted the inevitable result from such 
The Confederate army had returned Corinth 
April 9th and was soon beleagured the Federal army, 
now commanded General Halleck. The army 
had intrenched its way Corinth. Becoming aware 
intended attack Beauregard decided leave only dum- 
guns, empty intrenchments, and deserted town 
recompense Halleck for his May 29th the 
evacuation was commenced and the first week June 
the Confederate army had concentrated and about 
Tupelo, Miss., some miles the southward. Soon aft- 
erward the Federal army was broken and scattered. 
April 12, 1862, President Davis had appointed 
Bragg the rank full general and May 1862, 
Beauregard assigned him the immediate command 
the forces known the Army the Mississippi. 
June 14th Davis ordered Bragg proceed Jackson, 
Miss., and “temporarily assume command the depart- 
ment now commanded General Lovell..... The neces- 
sity urgent and absolute” Davis wrote. Bragg ad- 
vised Beauregard this order, which had come direct 
him instead through his superior officer would have 
16 Bragg to Beauregard, 7:30 A. M., April 8, 1862, O. R. 10, part 2:398; 


Brageg’s Report, O. R. 10, part 1:469-70; Bragg to his wife April 8, 1862, quoted 
Seitz, 112; also 109. 
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seemed proper, and this officer once telegraphed Gen- 
eral Cooper: “His (Bragg’s) presence here consider 
indispensable the moment especially leaving 
for awhile surgeon’s certificate. must have 
short rest.” The next day, having had reply the mes- 
sage being delayed transit, Beauregard again tele- 
graphed Cooper advising that had waited long 
possible and proposed take advantage lull hos- 
tilities obey the wishes his physician, adding: 
“Meanwhile will transfer the command the forces 
the next officer rank—General Braxton Bragg 
shattered health.” Beauregard then departed, assuming 
that the Richmond authorities understood and appreci- 
ated the conditions and circumstances his going. But 
Davis who was “disappointed the failure execute 
order” send Bragg Jackson, Miss., and vexed 
the seeming independent action Beauregard, June 
22d, advised Bragg that was “assigned permanently 
the command the department.” General Earl Van 
Dorn was sent 


“Thus was consummated act grossest injust- 
was but the fruit the feud begun between 


17 Beauregard had written Cooper on Feb. 28, 1862: “I am in despair 
about my health... Bragg ought to be sent here at once. I will, when well 
enough, serve under him, rather than not to have him.” O. R. 7:912; G. O. 87, 
May 6, 1862, O. R. 10, part 1:500; Davis to Bragg, June 14, 1862, O. R. 17; part 
2:599; Beauregard to Cooper, June 14, 1862, Ibid.; Beauregard to Cooper, June 
15, 1862, Ibid. :601; Davis to Bragg, June 19, 1862, /bid.,897; Bragg to Davis, June 
19, 1862, O. R. 52, part 2:815-16; Bragg to Van Dorn, June 19, O. R. 17, part 
2:6-13; Davis wrote Governor Pettus of Mississippi, June 19, 1862, that his efforts 
to provide for the wants of his section had been “sadly frustrated" by Beaure- 
gard’s seemingly unwarranted and independent action, O. R. 17, part 2:612; Davis 
to Bragg, June 20, 1862, Ibid.:614; Bragg to Cooper, June 29, 1862, Ibid.:628; 
Roman, 1:401-20; Seitz, 129; A Northern newspaper ascribed Davis's action to 
“an inveterate jealousy ... between Beauregard and Davis” which caused much 
“bitterness of feeling.”” (Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Sept. 26, 1862). Cf also 
comments in Review of Alfred Roman, Military Operations of General Beauregard 
by Colonel William Allan in Southern Historical Society Publications, 12:264-65 
and by Judge Charles Gayerre in Jhid.:436. On February 7, 1863, Beauregard 
wrote his friend William Porcher Miles, saying: “ ... with Bragg in Cooper's 
place ... and G. W. Smith as Secretary of War all would go right. . . “O. 


53:307. Cf also Bragg to Colonel Wm. M. Browne, Feb. 19, 1872, quoted. in foot- 
note, Seitz, 132. 


Roman, 1:407; Pollard, “The Confederate Congress,” Galazy, 
6:758, writes: ‘“‘On one occasion a Congressional delegation calied on Davis to 
entreat the restoration General Beauregard representing that had 
quitted (the army) short sick furlough, not supposing that the advantage 
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Davis and Beauregard, the field the Bull Run, 
continued the fall 1861, and re-appearing again and 
again throughout the conflict the disadvantage both 
Beauregard and the cause served. Bragg’s part 
the affair was highly creditable him. wired Beau- 
regard advising him Davis’s order, adding: 
envy you and almost despair.” Beauregard re- 
plied: cannot congratulate you, but happy for the 
change.” later spoke Bragg personal friend, 
whom know not superior the service.” Bragg, 
his part, was equally generous. wrote: “..No 
two men living ever served together more harmoniously 
parted with more regret, and few men possess con- 
fidence and esteem the same extent. does General 
Beauregard. Writing Beauregard his plans for the 
summer campaign said: know each other too 

the 5th June, week after the evacuation 
Corinth, the Confederate forces had abandoned Fort Pil- 
low, the Mississippi River above Memphis. naval 
battle followed and the next day the Federal troops occu- 
pied Memphis, thus opening the upper Mississippi far 
south Vicksburg. The spring campaign the Federal 
armies the West was over. great deal had been 
accomplished, due the weakness the Confederate 
forces and spite the poor and vacillating manage- 


would be taken of construing his furlough into a resignation and forcing him 
into retirement. The President replied in measured and memorable words: ‘If 
the whole world was to ask me to restore General Beauregard to the command 
which I have already given to General Bragg, I would refuse it.” 

19 Bragg to Beauregard, July 17, 1862: “ .. the Government, with ex- 
aggerated notions of our strength, expects wonders. Would that I were near 
enough to advise with you.” This letter has not been located in the Official 
Records. It is in The Beauregard Papers, Stan V. Henkjels, Catalogue No. 1148, 
oe 1915, p. 46; General Thomas Jordan writes Beauregard, Aug. 28, 
1864: “ . That man (Bragg) is not your friend, and it is well that you should 
never forget that! He wrote a paragraph in his report of the battle of Shiloh 
with the purpose to please the President at your cxpense, & it was a deliberate 
stab at you, and can be explained in no other way. . ",Jbid.:119; Bragg to 
Beauregard, July 22, 1862, O. R. 52, part 2:330; Beauregard to Bragg, July 28, 
1862, O. R. 16, part 1:711; Beauregard to H. A. Wise, Oct. 3, 1873, quoted in 
Southern Historical Society Publications, 25:206-8; Beauregard offers to go to 
the Trans-Mississippi and suggests that Bragg replace him in command at 
Charleston, C., Beauregard Soule, Dec. 14, 53:920. 
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ment the Northern forces. But the Confederate army 
the West, the essential objective all the Federal 
maneuvres, was still intact and very much alive. de- 
stroy Bragg’s army was now Halleck’s remaining task. 
was possible follow Bragg June, 1862, 
closely Grant followed Lee the spring 1865, but 
apparently the Federal leaders were satisfied with what 
had been accomplished. spite Halleck’s finespun 
theories was apparently incapable understanding 
and appreciating the fact that the enemy’s organized 
forces, not the occupation territory, however import- 
ant, and always must the primary objective any 
commander. was within Halleck’s power crush the 
enemy his front, well occupy important stra- 
tegic points, and his failure was cost the North 
dearly men and money and the war for 
three years. 

Vicksburg, 300 miles the west, and Chattanooga, 
equal distance the east, were practically defenseless. 
Halleck was strong enough, had acted promptly, 
have divided his forces and moved Vicksburg, via 
Memphis and the Mississippi River, and Chattanooga, 
via Murfreesboro and Nashville. Success would have 
opened the Mississippi its mouth. The Federal com- 
mander would have controlled the situation Tennessee, 
from Chattanooga, closing all the northern avenues 
through which army starting from the centre the 
Confederacy might hope invade Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Furthermore the possession Chattanooga would 
have interposed Federal army between the Confederate 
troops the East and the West; would have 
ated” the strong Union element eastern Tennessee, one 
the dearest and most hoped for wishes Lincoln and 
Andrew Johnson, the Military Governor the 


John Codman Ropes, The Story the Civil War, 2:95; Hall, 
Andrew Johnson, Military Governor Tennessee, 55-57. 
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But neither was accomplished until after several years 
bloody strife. 

Van Dorn, with his own command and Breckinridge’s 
division, was detached from Bragg’s army Tupelo and 
hurried Vicksburg. Halleck made attempt pre- 
vent the movement nor did Vicksburg. did, 
however, dispatch Buell the direction Chattanooga, 
but with instructions repair the railroad wert 
that could receive his supplies from Memphis, instead 
from Louisville, Ky., from the rich country through 
which was march. These orders delayed Buell 
that was the end July before was position 
threaten Chattanooga. this time Bragg’s maneu- 
vres required his presence Kentucky and the idea 
taking Chattanooga had given 

the meantime Bragg remained with his army 
Tupelo “recruiting its numbers, resting after the labors 
the spring campaign, improving health and strength 
and progressing rapidly discipline, organization, and 
the same time Bragg gave thought 
his future course. wrote Beauregard submitting 
plan for movement into Kentucky via Chattanooga. 
This officer replied with general approval, but cautioned 
Bragg keep mind the necessity (1) “always bring 
masses your army contact with fractions the 
enemy”; (2) “operate much possible his com- 
munications without exposing your own; (3) operate 
always interior shorter lines.” Bragg endeavored 
carry out these wise and logical suggestions and long 
adhered his original plan all went well, but un- 
fortunately for him and the cause served allowed 


21 Orders regarding Van Dorn and Breckinridge—Bragg to Van Dorn, 
June 19, 1862, O. R. 17, part 2:6-13; Ibid.:616; Special Orders, June 18, 1862, 


Ibid. :610 ; Orders to Buell, June 12, July 2 and 8, 1862, O. R. 16, part 2:14, 92-4, 
104; cavalry raids, Buell to Halleck, July 14, 1862, Ibid.:143; D. C. Buell, “East 
Tennessee and the Campaign of Perryville,” in B & L, 3:35, 37-8. 


22 Ropes, 1:389; W. J. Hardee, “Sketch of Major General P. R. Cle- 
burne,” S. H .S. 31:153. 
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himself diverted from them and the end suffered 
costly 

Leaving small force Mississippi under General 
Van Dorn, cover Vicksburg and protect from 
the Federal army under General Grant, Bragg moved his 
infantry rail Mobile and from thence northwards 
Chattanooga, where arrived July 29, his trains 
and artillery moving across country coming into Chatta- 
nooga about the middle 
Encouraged the imbecility the Federal high 
command and having gained the initiative, thanks the 
successful cavalry raids Buell’s long line communi- 
cations and his own bold maneuvres, Bragg meditated 
the reconquest Tennessee and Kentucky. this 
time there were many reasons which urged the Confeder- 
ate authorities adopt this scheme. the first place, 
was eminently desirable prevent the Federal forces 
from seizing Chattanooga, occupying the principal points 
East Tennessee, organizing the Unionists that re- 
gion, and severing the railroad communications between 
Virginia and Georgia. These results once accomplished, 
the entire states Tennessee and Kentucky would ir- 
revocably lost the Confederacy. the next place, not 
only was the population middle and western Tennessee 
strongly opposed the cause the Federal Union, but 
was believed that large part Kentucky was full 
Confederate sympathizers. The two states but very re- 
cently had been overrun the Federal armies and there 
was reason think that the presence these armies 
could removed, they might, both them, cast their lot 
with their Southern neighbors. The military situation 
also invited invasion. The Federal armies were not 
living the prdoucts the regions occupied them— 


23 Beauregard to Bragg, July 28, 1862, O. R. 16, part 1:711; Beauregard 
to Bragg, O. R. 16, part 2:790-92; Roman, 1:413. 

24 Special Orders, No. 4, July 21, 1862, O. R. 16, part 2:731; Bragg to 
Kirby Smith, announcing arrival at Chattanooga, Aug. 15, 1862, Ibid.:758; Joseph 
Wheeler, “Bragg’s Invasion of Kentucky,” B & L, 3:7; David Urquhart, “Bragg’s 
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they relied the supplies furnished them the rail- 
roads, which conveyed convenient points the food and 
forage brought from the fertile regions the North and 
West. For the interruption, or, perhaps, even the tem- 
porary destruction these long and exposed railroad 
communications, Bragg relied the skill and boldness 
his efficient 

After careful preparation, August 27, Bragg began 
his northward march meet force some 10,000 men 
already southern Kentucky under command General 
Kirby Smith. was the intention march together 
rapidly the direction Louisville and Cincinnati, 
which places was hoped reach ahead the Federal 
army under General Buell. The Federal forces were 
scattered along the railroad lines the several districts 
they proposed hold. Their means rail and river 
transportation were sufficient permit concentration 
case need. Van Dorn, northern Mississippi, opposed 
Grant, was prevent him from sending re-enforce- 
ments Buell Wright, commanding the Federal 
forces Cumberland Gap, eastern central Kentucky 
and Louisville and Cincinnati, against whom General 
Kirby Smith, re-enforced General Humphrey Mar- 
shall’s small force from southwestern Virginia, was 
move. Bragg undertook charge the operations against 
Buell, being his intention force him fight south 
the Cumberland River, possible. case this proved 
impracticable would move north junction with 
Kirby 

was the 12th September before Bragg reached 
Glasgow southern Kentucky. now stood across 
Buell’s communications and, the same time, was 
position easily and quickly unite with Kirby Smith’s 


25 Ropes, 1:392; I. G. Harris to Ewing, July 28, 1862, O. R. 16, part 1: 
710-11. 


26 Orders to march, G. O. 124, Aug. 25, 1862, O. R. 16, part 2:779-80; 
Smith to Bragg, Aug. 27, 1862, Ibid.scre; Bragg to Price, Aug. 27, 1862, Ibid. :783; 
Wheeler in B & L, 3:7-9; Polk, 2:124; Van Dorn, Price, and the Ky. campaign, 
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forces which were Lexington. Notifying Smith 
readiness for concentration, Bragg determined 
seize Bowling Green, but Buell was beforehand and, re- 
enforced with division from Grant, entered that place 
September 14th. was both inadvisable and unneces- 
sary for Bragg attack. His advance should have been 
continued Louisville was reach that place 
before Buell could get there. General Smith, though sixty 
miles distant Lexington, was ready move for con- 
centration soon received word from 

the 14th occurred disconcerting bit by-play 
that seems have taken the wind out Bragg’s sails. 
ture small force Munfordsville. The delay proved 
Bragg’s undoing. The stakes were large. Bragg 
waited too long Thomas would come from Nashville 
and would not strong enough without Kirby Smith’s 
support attack and defeat Buell’s army. The country 
was too poorly provisioned long sustain the army. 
was, therefore, necessary for Bragg engage Buell 
once make haste northwards Louisville was 
taken. Five days were unnecessarily lost. Louisville, the 
prize, was Buell’s base supplies and was poorly garri- 
soned. was the chief city the State and its posses- 
sion would give the Confederacy amount prestige 
which could abundantly utilized, both political 
and military way. move involved loss 
position Bragg and every mile advance only placed 
him that much nearer Kirby Smith and his abundant sup- 
plies. this connection should noted that, ac- 
complish these desirable results, was not necessary for 
Bragg engage Buell. The only requirement was 
quick decision and resolute and prompt 


27 Bragg to Cooper, Sept. 12, 1862, 16, part 2: to Bragg, 
Sept. 15, 1862, Jbid.:830; Wheeler in B & 3:9; Polk, 2:1 


28 Bragg to Polk, Sept. 11, 1862, Ang R. 16, part 2: na aan re ey 
O. R. 16, part 1:1087ff; Cf also O. R. 16, part 2:855ff; Wheeler in B & L, 
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After several days delay, the 20th, learning 
the arrival Thomas and his division, General Bragg 
acted, but much the surprise his army, instead 
continuing his march Louisville with all speed, 
turned off the northeast towards Bardstown. had 
been expected that General Smith’s forces would close 
hand when Bragg’s army reached Bardstown and that 
would still possible reach and take Louisville be- 
fore Buell could come up. arriving Bardstown 
General Bragg learned that Smith had been diverted 
the escape the Federal garrison Cumberland Gap. 
General Humphrey Marshall’s small independent com- 
mand southwestern Virginia was co-operate with 
Stevenson’s division from East Tennessee and Morgan’s 
cavalry hold the Federal troops Cumberland Gap. 
But Marshall was not hand and the escaping enemy, 
apparently moving attack Lexington, was well ahead 
Stevenson’s division. Smith saw way save all the 
supplies collected that point, but turn aside and op- 
pose the expected attack. the 24th had been 
expecting join ferces with Bragg Bardstown, 
soon received word that was wanted, but that 
date the advancing enemy was reported near hand and 
Smith, unless receiving orders the contrary, planned 
intercept him. account the slowness communi- 
cation Bragg did not learn this diversion until the 
night the 25th. the meantime, soon Bragg 
turned off the direction Bardstown, Buell, opposed 
for time Wheeler’s small cavalry command, marched 
rapidly Louisville. September his entire army 
was concentrated that point. Thus ended the first 
act Bragg’s Kentucky campaign 

Prior September 24, the advantages position re- 

29 Smith to Marshall, Sept. 23, 1862, O. R. 16, part 2:867; Smith to Bragg, 
Sept. 24, 1862, /bid.:870; Smith to Bragg and to Marshall, Sept. 25, 1862, Ibid.s 


873; Polk, 2-130-832; Wheeler in B & L, 3:10-11; J. W. DuBose, General Joseph 


Wheeler and the Army of Tennessee, 94-96; Cecil Battine, The Crisis of the Con- 
federacy, 315. 
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mained with the Confederates, but the successful arrival 
General Buell Louisville, with his army intact, 
changed matters considerably. Buell now counted under 
his command force considerably superior numerically 
those Bragg and Smith combined. The altered situ- 
ation rendered imperative change Bragg’s plans. Two 
courses were open him: Ist, make attempt 
occupy Bowling Green, Cumberland Gap, and Nashville 
and the obstruction the Cumberland River below that 
point. successful, would result the partial re- 
establishment the line held General Albert Sydney 
Johnston the previous spring; 2d, the occupation the 
state Kentucky, far possible, order that the 
friends the Confederacy might encouraged or- 
ganize State government and actively unite themselves 
with their Southern neighbors. Political considerations 
determined the latter course. accordance with his de- 
cision Bragg turned over the command the army 
General Leonidas Polk, the next rank, and Septem- 
repaired Lexington confer with General 
Smith relative the co-operation the two armies and 
arrange plan operations. While there would also 
assist the formal inauguration provisional gov- 
ernment, the officers which had already been chosen 
the “secessionist” representatives the State, who 
were then within the Confederate 

October Buell began his southward march 
search Bragg’s army. longer feared the out- 
come battle. His forces out-numbered Bragg’s and 
were elated their success saving Louisville before 
the Confederates could attack. Bragg’s army was still 
encamped Bardstown. Buell’s plan was turn Bragg’s 
left and cut him off from Bowling Green and Nashville 
and possible from Cumberland Gap. this move 
Buell expected force Bragg fight his (Buell’s) 


Bragg turns over command to Polk, > ‘ta 9, Sept. 28, 1862, O. R. 16, 
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own terms retreat from the State way southwest 
Virginia. only the first part Buell’s plan could 
carried out, Federal jurisdiction least would re- 
established the greater and more important part 
the State and along much the same lines the begin- 
ning the campaign. When Bragg turned aside as- 
sist the establishment secession civil government 
Kentucky conceded the greater part the primary 
objects the Federal commander. But the concession, 
far Bragg was concerned, was temporary only. 
The civil government inaugurated, the Confederate forces 
were united and Buell’s army fought wherever 
found and driven into the Ohio River.*! 

this time Kirby Smith’s forces had concentrated 
about Frankfort, some twenty-odd miles from Bardstown, 
and both and Bragg were attendance the inaug- 
ural ceremonies. Buell, accordance with his plans, 
moved his main force the direction Bardstown, send- 
ing General Sill’s division and small brigade, number- 
ing all some 8,000 men, demonstrate force the 
direction Shelbyville and Frankfort and thus give the 
impression that this was the direction the main 
advance. The ruse succeeded. General Bragg, convinced 
that the Federal effort would against Frankfort, 
October ordered General Polk move the army 
the support General Smith. Polk, acting informa- 
tion obtained from his alert and active cavalry, correctly 
diagnosed Buell’s intentions, disregarded Bragg’s in- 
structions, and proceeded make preparations retire 
from Bardstown the directon Perryville, Harrods- 
burg, and Bryantville, the last named place having been 
designated Bragg temporary base for the concen- 
tration the supplies General 


31 Bragg to Polk, Oct. 2, 1862, O. R. 16, part 2:896; Polk, 2:147; Buell 
in B & L, 3:45, 47. 

32 Bragg’s Report, O. R. 16, part 1:1087; 1091; Bragg to Polk, 1 PM, 
Oct. 2, 1862, and Polk to Bragg, 10 AM, Oct. 2, 1862, O. R. 16, part 2:897, 898; 
Polk to Bragg, 3 PM, Oct. 3, 1862, Ibid.:901; Kirby Smoth to Polk, Oct. 3, 1862, 
Ibid.; Polk, 2:137, 145-47; Buell in B & L, 3:47. 
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Bragg still insisted that the main attack was 
Kirby Smith’s army. Frankfort had been evacuated 
the night the 6th and the 7th Smith was Salvisa, 
miles north Perryville. Bragg ordered Polk’s larg- 
est division (Withers’s) from him and sent Ver- 
sailles, the direction Frankfort, join Smith. 
was his intention have Cheatham’s also, but 
yielded Polk’s urgent appeals, supported informa- 
tion from and ordered that the division sent 
Perryville, rout the enemy and then proceed immedi- 
ately Versailles. This inability Bragg’s correctly 
appreciate the intentions the enemy cost him the cam- 
paign. Hardee had written Bragg the night the 
7th advising him not scatter his forces and suggesting 
concentrated attack either Buell from Perryville 
Sill from Versailles instead piecemeal attacks 

the morning the 8th October Bragg’s army 
was drawn battle array near the town Perryville. 
Smith and his army were miles distant the 
north. bloody battle followed considering the number 
engaged. The Confederates achieved tactical success 
against the Federal left and when night fell were pos- 
session the field battle. The encounter was acci- 
dental. account the peculiar atmospheric condi- 
tions, Buell, though only few miles away, did not hear 
the sound the heavy firing and was not informed that 
battle was progress until late the afternoon. 
was thus prevented from utilizing his numerically supe- 
rior forces. Only about one-half his available troops 
were engaged. the Confederate side only three divi- 
sions were actively 


83 Brage’s Report, O. 16, part 1:1096; Bragg to Polk, Oct. 7, 1862, 
~~ 21092; Hardee to Bragg, t :30 PM, Oct. 7, 1862, Ibid. :1099 ; Kirby Smith to 
Cc. Stevenson and J. M. Withers, Oct. 7, 1862, O. R. 16, part 2:923; Kirby 
Sraith to Bragg, Oct. 9, 1862, Ibid.:927; Polk, 2:148-49. 


Polk’s Report, 16, part 1:1110ff; Buck, Cleburne His 
Command, 69-71; Ropes, 2:409-10; Polk, 2:158. 
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The night the battle, meeting Bragg’s head- 
quarters, was decided withdraw toward’s Harrods- 
burg with view uniting with Smith. Bragg had blun- 
dered exposing his little army attack 
greatly superior force and junction with Smith was im- 
perative. The withdrawal from Perryville was begun 
about midnight the 8th and the afternoon the 
9th the army was drawn line battle front 
Harrodsburg. During the next day the troops Smith 
and Humphrey Marshall arrived. the 10th coun- 
cil war with Kirby Smith, Polk, and Hardee, Bragg 
after much hesitation, but acting with the consensus 
opinion those present decided that withdrawal into 
Kentucky was the wise and safe thing 

Nothing importance had been accomplished. Buell’s 
army had not been defeated nor had the Kentuckians 
been persuaded rise revolt. After Perryville, Buell 
expected Bragg fight and had idea that would 
relinquish his hold Kentucky without making final 
effort with all the forces his disposal. Bragg’s forces 
were united; Buell’s were scattered. But Bragg felt that 
while great victory would undoubtedly materially alter 
the situaton, indecisive battle was far more likely. 
the face the enemy’s superior resources fight would 
serious undertaking. Buell was direct communi- 
cation with his base Louisville, from which point 
could receive supplies and re-enforcements needed. 
Bragg, the other hand, could expect re-enforce- 
ments from any quarter and could rely other source 
supplies than those which had already been collected. 
Should defeated and forced retreat his only line 
withdrawal was over bad and mountainous roads into 
East Tennessee. forced retreat would doubt have 
resulted the abandonment the sick and wounded 


85 Bragg to Cooper, Oct. 12, 1862, O. R. 16, part 1:1088; Bragg’s Re- 
port, Ibid.:1093; Polk, 2:158-59; 163; Buell in B & L, 3:49; Ropes, 2:411-12. 
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and large portion the immense quantities sup- 
plies that had been 

October 13, after waiting position for few 
days see Buell would attack, Bragg began his retreat, 
moving over the Cumberland Mountains into East Ten- 
nessee. Buell started pursuit, but Bragg’s withdrawal 
southward was well conducted and admirably protected 
his cavalry. After following for few days Buell 
drew off and transferred his army Bowling Green, in- 
readiness for another season campaigning. Lon- 
don, Ky., half way back Knoxville, Bragg turned over 
the command the retreating army General Polk and 
himself repaired Richmond report the operations 
his army and obtain permission establish his 
army middle Tennessee position threaten Nash- 

difficult account for Bragg’s singular neglect 
the strategical and tactical advantages which pos- 
sessed one time The most probable ex- 
planation seems that conceived his errand into 
Kentucky primarily political nature. Failure 
unite with Kirby Smith some point north Bards- 
town and push rapidly Louisville nullified all ad- 
vantages position and initiative; failure properly and 
correctly estimate the strength the Federal forces 

36 Brage’s Report, O. R. 16, part 1:1993-4; Buell’s Report, /bid.:1029; 
in addition to citations given above, for accounts of Bragg’s Kentucky Campaign, 
Cf. Basil W. Duke, “Bragg’s Campaign into Kentucky,’’ Southern Bivouac (vol. 
1, new series, Aug. ~Sept., 1885) 4:161-67, 232-40; C. C. Gilbert, “Bragg’s In- 
vasion of Kentucky,” I[bid.:217-22, 296-301, Ser 42, 430-36, 465-77, 550-56; E. T. 
Sykes, “Campaigns of General Bragg.” S. H. S.,, 11:201-6, 304-13, 466-74, 490-97 
and 12:1-5, 219-24, 378-90; P. F. Hammond, “Bragg’s Kentucky Campaign,” 


246-54, 289-97, 455-62; Emil Schalk, The Art War, 114-17, 
128-29, 133-52, 224-32. 


37 Brage’s Report, O. R. 16, part 1:1093; Buell’s Report, I[bid.:1029; 
Buell in B & L, 3:49; Urquhart in B & L, 3:603; Cooper wired Bragg, Oct. 20, 
1862: “Send an intelligent officer with a full statement of your plans for future 
operations. .. ” O. R. 16, part 2:970; Bragg replied, Oct. 22, “A special mes- 
senger (Lt. Col. H. W. Walter) left yesterday for Richmond.” JIJbid.:974. On 
Oct. 23, Cooper advised Bragg that “Colonel Walter has arrived. For conference 
with you the President desires, if you find it practicable to leave your army for 
a few days, that you will lose no time in coming here.” /bid.:976. Bragg re- 
plied the same day: ‘“‘Will leave for Richmond by first train tomorrow.” Ibid. 
On the 29th Cooper advised Kirby Smith: “General Bragg is here, leaves day 
after tomorrow.” Ibid. :981. 
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opposed him Bardstown and bring general 
engagement caused more trouble. Division his army 
because his incorrect interpretation the meaning 
Sill’s movement towards Frankfort was primarily re- 
sponsible for the indecisive nature the battle Perry- 
ville. Bragg had not been deceived Sill’s movement 
reasonable suppose that would have been pres- 
ent with his entire force hand the night the 7th 
and the morning the 8th. Certainly Bragg had cor- 
rectly understood the situation there would have been 
delay attacking the 8th. 

back all these failures and misconceptions was 
the inexcusable condition divided command. General 
Kirby Smith, commanding independently east Tennes- 
see and reporting directly President Davis Rich- 
mond was instructed co-operate with Bragg. Although 
General Smith was all times willing yield Bragg’s 
authority the mere fact his independent status made 
difficult any continuity policy and direc- 
tion. Bragg could suggest, but could not order. Until 
afier the battle Perryville the two armies were often 
more than one hundred miles apart. Inadequate facilities 
prevented prompt and detailed interchange informa- 
tion. One supreme commander for all the Confederate 
forces operating Kentucky and Tennessee would have 
ordered and not conferred 

After his return from Richmond early November, 
Bragg established his headquarters Knoxville. re- 
organized his army and called the Army Tennessee; 
continued his efforts recruit and bring 
high state discipline and effectiveness. Because the 
storm criticism that Bragg’s lack success Ken- 
tucky had raised against him and order allay mis- 
trust and restore confidence, President Davis appointed 
General Joseph Johnston the general command 
the armies Bragg and Kirby Smith Tennessee and 
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Pemberton Mississippi. None these officers, how- 
ever, was relieved from the responsibility direction 
and the authority command. This assignment did not 
improve matters any; was merely gesture, the 
part Davis, conciliate the administration’s critics, 
“the dogs detraction, and the venal who clam- 
ored for Bragg’s 

Johnston once began concentrate his forces for 
effective action. was his view that success could ob- 
tained first rapid concentration against Grant, who 
was operating northern Mississippi against Vicksburg, 
after which Rosecrans, now commanding Buell’s stead, 
could disposed of. Davis and Johnston were never 
accord. Davis adhered his unchanging policy hold- 
ing territory which Johnston wished abandon the 
interest action. Grant was between the armies 
Pemberton, Vicksburg, and Bragg, Tullahoma. 
United they could have destroyed him; divided they could 
only await Bragg’s pleasure and inevitable defeat. Davis 
himself signed order transferring small force 
Mississippi. Johnston protested; Davis insisted his 
opinion; Johnston asked relieved. This was refused 
and remained futile commander-in-chief, compelled 
witness the realization his The sending 


89 Johnston’s assignment, Special Orders No. 275, Nov. 24, 1862, O. R. 
20, part 2:423; Seitz, 214-15. Clamor for Bragg’s removal—Richmond Whig, Oct. 
20, 1862, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Oct. 24, 1862: “... We do 
not know and do not pr‘etend to divine the cause of the retrograde movement. 
We do know that it has profoundly disappointed and mortified our people and 
dashed the fond hopes they had formed of liberating Ky. and Tenn. .... We 
had anticipated from General Bragg something more than boastful orders to his 
troops and sounding proclamations to the people beyond the Ohio. . . His long 
delay at Tupelo, his hesitancy at Chattanooga, his tardy advance into Kentucky 
had shaken public confidence; ... It is all over now. The Kentucky in the 
hands of General Bragg has turned out to be simply a fizzle. . .. It has been 
from beginning to end a brilliant blunder and a magnificent failure.” ; Richmond 
Dispatch, Oct. 24, 1862, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Oct. 30, 1862, 
says: ‘“‘... (Bragg) made forced marches and fought and wearied his troops 
for an object which he had not the daring to accomplish.’”” The Richmond corre- 
spondent of the Charleston Mercury, Oct. 20, 1862, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening 
Chronicle, Nov. 18, 1862, wrote: “... An officer in Bragg’s command, who was 
with him in Kentucky, says the reason he did not fight was because he considered 
his army as the mainstay of the Confederacy, not to be risked in a general en- 
gagement unless positively certain of success..." The Army Correspondent of 
the Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, quoted in the issue for Nov. 25, 1862, said: 

(Prisoners) speak of Bragg with great contempt and state that he has been 
relieved from duty for inefficiency. His assumption of power was surprising. . 
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re-enforcements Pemberton saved him for time from 
Grant and Sherman, but inspired Rosecrans 

Christmas day found Bragg and his army position 
about Murfreesboro, miles southeast from Nashville. 
Rosecrans was and near Nashville. Having completed 
his preparations and accumulated supplies and munitions 
for extensive campaign, December 26th, Rosecrans 
put his army motion, driving rain, meet Bragg. 
The political situation Tennessee and Kentucky de- 
pended entirely the success failure the Federal 
army. The attack was synchronize with simultan- 
eous advance the Northern troops from Tennessee 
the north Louisiana and Texas the south. bloody 
battle followed and the only practical result was keep 
the Confederate army the defensive.*! 

The battle Murfreesboro was less clearly Federal 
victory than was the battle Shiloh. The latter decided 
the fall Corinth; the former failed result any 
strategic gain. Offensively was drawn battle; psych- 
ologically the balance was with Rosecrans the Confed- 
erates retired from the field; defensively, was Fed- 
eral victory. saved Nashville the North, tightened 
the Federal hold Tennessee, and transferred the initia- 
tive this field operations from Bragg the Federal 
commander. This transfer except for short period after 
the battle Chickamauga and later during the time 
Hood’s brief campaign into Tennessee the last months 
1864 was afterwards maintained. The retreat the 
exhausted and disappointed Confederate army was un- 
molested. The shattered condition Rosecrans’s army 
and the winter season alike prevented further active op- 
erations for some months. The Southern troops felt that 
they had won victory, the fruits which had been dissi- 


Seitz, Davis Bragg, June 1868, 52, part 2:496-97; 
ian. 7 :293ff ; David Urquhart, ‘ “Brage’s Advance and Retreat,” B & L, 3:605ff; 
G. Cc. Kniffen, “The Battle of Stone’s River,” IJbid.:3:613ff; Bragg’s Report, 
O. R. 20, part 1:662ff; Rosecrans’s Report, Ibid. :184ff. 
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pated through fault theirs. The retreat caused dis- 
satisfaction throughout the ranks even extending many 
officers high 

For Bragg the situation was ominous one. Lack 
confidence his ability commander had first man- 
ifested itself the close the Kentucky campaign. 
General Polk had then reported personally Davis that 
Bragg had been wanting the higher elements gen- 
eralship and that largely because this reason the cam- 
paign had been failure. this view Generals Hardee 
and Kirby Smith concurred. Polk suggested change 
commanders and named General Johnston. Bragg, 
his part, threatened court-martial Polk and blamed 
him for the failure the campaign. Following the re- 
treat after Murfreesboro the clamor increased and Bragg 
even thought that would relieved his command. 
Seeking moral support the assumed confidence his 
subordinates, wrote Polk, Hardee, Breckinridge, and 
Cleburne for frank expression opinion with regard 
the conduct the campaign and the battle Murfrees- 
boro. With one accord the officers addressed replied that 
was the general opinion those position judge 
that Bragg did not possess the confidence the 


42 The Knozville (Tenn.) Register, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chron- 
icle, May 14, 1868, in commenting on Bragg’s censure of Cheatham, Breckinridge, 
and McCown for their conduct at Murfreesboro said: ‘“ ... Magnanimity is not 
one of the virtues for which General Bragg is noted. .”” The correspondent of the 
Nashville Union, who escaped from Bragg’s army, says of Bragg: ‘“‘He is ab- 
horred by all the army.” The Richmond Dispatch, Jan. 6, 1863, quoted in Wheel- 
ing Weekly Intelligencer, Jan. 13, 1863, expressed a general opinion, when it 
said: “General Bragg has repeated the game he played at (Perryville), that is 
to say, he has become alarmed at his own success and run away from it. One 
would think that that memorable example would have been enough.” The cor- 
respondent of the Mobile Register, in a letter of July 7, 1863, quoted in Pitts- 
burgh Evening Chronicle, Aug. 1, 1868, reported the army as “greatly exasper- 
ated and demoralized.”” On Jan. 12, 1863, the Louisville Journal, quoted in 
Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1863, said: “‘Bragg is no longer a leader 
to cheer and inspire a vanquished and retreating army; his prestige has ceased 
to exist. . ” A long article in the Nashville Union, Jan. 7, 1863, quoted in 
Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Feb. 12, 1863, headed “The Bragg and Breckin- 
ridge Difficulty” told of the bitterness of feeling that arose between these two 
officers. It concluded with the remark that “The only thing Bragg regretted was 
that Breckinridge was not left on the field. . . ” This is, indeed, a harsh 
judgment. 

43 Bragg and his Generals—Seitz, 249-51, 271-77; Polk, 2:165; Bragg to 
Polk, Hardee, Cheatham, Breckinridge, and Cleburne, Jan. 11, 1863. O. R. 20, 
part 1:699; Breckinridge and Hardee, Jan. 12, Cleburne, Jan. 13, and Polk, Jan. 
30, Bragg, Ibid. :682, 683, 684, 701; Hardee Polk, April 18, 1863, 16, 
part 1:1097; Polk to Hardee, Ibid. 1101-2 ; Polk to Davis, Feb. 4, 1863, O. R. 20, 
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Later Bragg was ordered turn over his command 
General Johnston and repair Richmond for con- 
ference with view future assignment. Johnston tact- 
fully evaded the order and managed matters that 
change was made and April 10, 1863, his actions had 
ties, shall see, were crop out again and finally 
resulted Bragg’s removal from the army and his as- 

General Bragg was rated highly organizer and 
disciplinarian, but his method and manner were 
harsh and not such nature inspire confidence 
and loyalty adversity. furnishes striking illus- 
tration the unwisdom committing the active com- 
mand troops the field one not the best health. 
Many years dysentery had made his temper sour and 
his manner petulant. was intolerant fancied 
real neglect duty and his punishments were needlessly 
harsh and often unjust. Feeble health had unfitted him 
sustain long continud pressure responsibility and 
caused him fail the successful execution even his 


part 1:697-700; Bragg Hardee, April 1863, 16, part 1:1097-98; Bragg 
to Col. B. S. Ewell, Jan. 14, 1863, marked “Personal”: “ . . the idea that I was 
to resign was based on a letter (O. R. 20, part 1:699) written to some of my 
generals asking if they sanctioned the repeated statements by their friends that 
my movements from Murfreesboro were disapproved by them .... some of these 
generals did not meet my expectations—indebted to them for failures (at Mur- 
freesboro) . . —they find themselves responsible for various failures and wish to 
saddle me with the responsibility for these before the official reports set the mat- 
ter right—among them are men who possess my confidence and owe me al! in 
life—if this goes so far as to impair the confidence of the army or my control 
of these generals, the cause will suffer irreparably, and I had better retire, at 
least for a time—I must say there is no man here to command an army... ” 
A. L. S. Fla. 25—A Calendar of Confederate Papers edited by D. S. Freeman, 
Confederate Museum, Richmond, Va. 1908, page 196; (after Murfreesboro) His- 
torical Magazine, 3d Series, 1:257-74 and 2:32-36. 


44 Seitz, 285-87; L. Robinson, “Joseph E. Johnston,” S. H. S. 19:347-49; 
Polk to Davis, Feb. 4, 1863, O. R. 20, part 1:697-700; John A. Wharton to Polk: 
“. . . Has General Bragg been transferred?” O. R. 23, part 2:721; On Jan. 11, 
1863, Bragg writing Polk, then at Asheville, N. C., said: “General (E. Kirby) 
Smith has been called to Richmond, it is supposed, with a view to supersede me. 
I shall retire without a regret if I find I have lost the good opinion of my 
generals. . " O. R. 20, part 1:699; Polk in sending this letter to Davis, said: 
“... (Bragg) could serve our cause at some other post better than here. My 
opinion is he had better be transferred. ... the bset. thing that could be done 
in supplying his place would be to give his command to General Joseph E. John- 
ston (who) will cure ail discontent and inspire the army with new life and 
confidence..." It was suggested that Bragg could be assigned to duty in Rich- 
mond, where Davis had told Polk he “could make good use of him. . ” I[bid.:698; 
Cf also O. R. 20, part 1:682-84 and 698-700 and O. R. 16, part 1:1097. On Feb. 
28, 1863, Bragg wrote Davis: “ ... assailed myself for the blunders of others 
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and by them and their friends my mind is made up to bear no sins in the future, 
but my own...” O. R. 52, part 2:426; Davis to Johnston, Jan. 19, 1863, and 
Jan. 27, 1863, O. R. 52, part 2:410, 418; Johnston to Davis, Jan. 25, 1863, O. R. 
24, part 3:602; Davis to Johnston, Jan. 22, 1863, O. R. 23, part 2:613; John- 
ston was ordered to General Bragg’s headquarters to investigate “criticism on the 
conduct of General Bragg . ... for information as to the feeling” in the army 
and to find out “whethei he had so far lost the confidence of the army as to impair 
his usefulness.” Davis could not understand why Bragg should have “invited” 
the “judgment” of his subordinate officers “upon him.” “‘Though (his) confidence 
in General Bragg is unshaken” Davis thought it best for Johnston “by conversa- 
tion with General Bragg and others of his command (to) decide what the best 
interests of the service require (and give) the advice which I need at this junc- 
ture.” Johnston carefully inquired of the general officers as to the feeling toward 
Bragg. Polk thought the feeling “factious’’ Hardee said that “his corps want 
confidence” in General Bragg; Governor Isham G. Harris gave the same report 
but thought due the Kentucky campaign and thinks declining.” 
thought it “not such an evil as would result from the removal of General 
Bragg.”” Cheatham said “he would never go into battle under General Bragg 
again.” Johnston was “very glad to find (Davis's) confidence in General Bragg 
is unshaken.”” He thought “It would be very unfortunate to remove (Bragg) 
at this juncture. when he has just earned, if not won, the gratitude of the 
country.” If Bragg was to he removed “no one in this army or engaged in this 
investigation ought to be his successor.” Johnston thus eliminated himself as 
well as all of Bragg’s subordinates. (Johnston to Davis, Feb. 3, 1863, O. R. 23, 
part 2:624). On Feb. 12, Johnston again wrote Davis, saying that his “object 
has been to ascertain if the confidence of the troops in the ability of the army 
to halt the enemy is at all impaired.” He could find “no indication” of this 
fact as a result of the feeling toward Bragg. He said “the operations have been 
conducted admirably” and concluded his letter with the remark “. ... that 
the interests of the service require that General Bragg should not be removed” 
notwithstanding recommendations, to the contrary, by Polk and Hardee. (Ibid. 
:632-33). Davis wrote Johnston, in reply, on Feb. 19th: “I regret that the confi- 
dence of the superior officers of Bragg’s fitness for command has been so much 
impaired. It is scarcely possible . . for him to possess the requisite confidence 
of the troops.”” Though Davis had unimpaired “confidence in (Bragg’s) ability 
and zeal,”” even if he was to be removed no suitable successor was available, as 
Johnston had limited “the selection to a new man .. . in terms very embarrass- 
ing” to Davis, who thought to appoint Johnston in Bragg’s place. (Ibid. :640). 
Seddon, the Secretary of War, wrote Johnston that he “frankly . . would prefer” 
that Bragg be relieved and Johnston appointed in his stead. (March 3, 1863, 
Ibid.:659). On March 9th Bragg was ordered to Richmond “for conference.” 
(Seddon to Johnston, March 9, 1863, Jbid.:674). Johnston, in acknowledging the 
receipt of the order, said: “I shall obey the order as soon as I can. I hore 
this meritorious officer’s removal is but temporary and that the Government will 
adopt no course which might be regarded as evidence of want of confidence in 
his generalship.”” (Johnston to Seddon, March 12, 1863, Ibid.:684). On March 
19th, Johnston advised Seddon that “On account of Mrs. Bragg’s condition I 
shall not now give the order” for Bragg to proceed to Richmond, adding “Should 
the enemy advance, General Bragg will be indispensable here.”  (Jbid.:708). 
Bragg thought he, himself, was much to blame for dividing too much responsi- 
bility of my command with juniors. . ” But this was “all corrected” as 
“abuses . . never conceived of” came to light. (Bragg to B. S. Ewell, Feb. 27, 
1863, Ibid.:652). On March 12th, Davis sent his personal representative, Colonel 
W. P. Johnston, to Tennessee with instructions, among others, to stop with 
Bragg’s army and “make yourself acquainted generally with the conditions of the 
army.” (Davis to W. P. Johnston, March 12, 1863, Jbid.:761). Johnston re- 
ported nothing of the need for removing General Bragg but attested to the “vast 
improvement in this army,” which he attributed to Bragg’s “‘peculiar talents for 
organization” and to his “laborious attention to the details of his command.” 
(W. P. Johnston to Davis, April 15, 1863, Jbid.:758). Polk, however, was still 
insistent that Bragg be relieved and suggested that he be ordered to Pichmond 
where could service all the armies the This done 
the way is clear for assigning General Johnston to the command of tae army, 
a measure which would give universal satisfaction. . .” (Polk to Davis, March 
30, 1863, Ibid.:730). On March 24, 1863, Col. W. B. Bate, commandirg a Ten- 
nessee brigade and who had been badly wounded at Murfreesboro, wrote Senator 
L. C. Haynes of Tennessee, to Richmond: “It is thoroughly understood . . . that 
General Bragg has been relieved. .. Can it be possible that this is or will be 
so? The moment it is done, our army here will gradually begin to degenerate 
into an armed mob. ... I do not personally know General Bragg and cannot 
be influenced by any other than patriotic motives. ... Would it be consistent . . 
have interview with the President and urge the retention General Bragg 
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own well-considered plans. one such sensitive 
nature abuse any kind was most irritating. And yet 
must said for him that his loyalty President 
Davis and the cause served was unswerving. His 
strategical conceptions were good, but too often his tact- 
ical execution left much desired and the end 
proved his own 

During the months following retreat from Mur- 
freesboro Tullahoma and the active 
campaigning, military operations were desultory and 
indecisive character. the spring 1863, General 
Grant was threatening Vicksburg, the Mississippi, 
with superior forces. like situation existed between 
Bragg and Rosecrans. Johnston assigned the difficult 
task commanding Bragg middle Tennessee and Pem- 
berton the Mississippi, point fact commanded 
neither. Both Bragg and Pemberton took their cues from 
President Davis and the Richmond authorities, only rec- 
ognizing Johnston adviser and one who might 
suggest rather than superior officer and commander. 


in his present command?” This letter was transmitted to President Davis on 
April 17th. (O. R. 52, part 2:443). On April 15th a soldier in Bragg’s army 
wrote his brother, sayirg: “The troops are in good spirits and are confident of 
success. . . " (O. R. 23, part 2:773). On April 10th, Johnston wrote Davis 
saying he had not ordered Bragg to Richmond because of Mrs. Bragg’s illness and 
that later he himself had become sick. ‘“‘General Bragg is therefore, necessary 
here.” (Jbid.:745). On April 28, Johnston writing Seddon of the military 
situation again remarked on “the creat importance of General Bragg’s holding 
his present position’ commanding the army. (Jbid.:799). This letter concluded 
the matter, as shortly afterwards Johnston was called to Mississippi to assist in 
opposirg Grant’s advance on Vicksburg. Bragg retained his command until 
relieved following the disastrous rout from the heights facing Chattanooga. 


45 Richard Taylor, Destruction & Reconstruction, 99; Seitz, 3, 9, 15, 17, 
45, 57, 82, 403, 411, 415, 427, 483, et passim; Joseph Hooker, “Braxton Bragg,” 
Annual of the Association of Graduates, U. S. M. A., 1877, passim; E. D. Keyes, 
Fifty Years Observation of Men and Events, 178 P. D. Stephenson, “Missionary 
Ridge,” S. H. S. 39:19-20; J. S. Wise, End of An Era, 175, 415; W. H. Russell, 
North American Review, 166:495; Frank G. Ruffin to Themas Ruffin, Dec. 2, 
1863, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, 2:348; E. T. Sykes, “History of Walthall’s 
Brigade,”” (centenary volume) Mississippi Historical Society, 1:548-49; Journal of 
Capt. J. Stoddard Johnston, entry Oct. 2, 1862: “General Bragg is said to be 
difficult to please. He told mo that he was exacting. but tried to be just.”” P142, 
Bragg Papers; John M. Daniel, editor Richmond Examiner, an anti-Davis paper 
said of Biagg “‘ine Hero ur Uhactanooga’ tnat he was “A man of iron hand 
and wooden head.” Quoted in Wilkinson, “John M. Daniel,” in Richmond Col- 
lege Historical Payers, 1:93; Col. W. P. Johnston says: “ ... In Bragg there 
was so much that was strong marred by most evident weaknesses, so many vir- 
tues blemished by excess or defect in temper and education, so near an approach 
to greatness and so manifest a failure to attain it, that his worst enemy ought 
to find something to admire in him, and his best friend something painful in the 
attempt to portray him truly.” W. P. Johnston, Albert Sydney Johnston, 544; 
John B. Gordon, Reminiscences of the Civil War, 128, 192-97, 213-17, 225-26. 
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This analamous and roving commission Johnston’s was 
satisfactory one and, the end, was neither able 
save Pemberton and Vicksburg nor was able pro- 
tect Bragg from the results his own errors judg- 
ment and commission and avert from him ultimate de- 
feat and disaster. Johnston predicted that attempt 
hold Tennessee and the line the Mississippi, without 
concentration forces one area the other, would 
result the loss both. quick concentration either 
locality and immediate and aggressive forward move- 
ment could not but rewarded with success. But John- 
ston’s plan was not acted and his “suggestion was not 
adopted nor 

December, 1862, and again May, 1863, detach- 
ments were made from Bragg’s army the line the 
Mississippi, but they were too small much help 
against Grant, while their removal too greatly weakened 
Bragg enable him hope successfully meet and op- 
pose the impending advance Rosecrans’s army. With 
view preventing further transfers, June, 1863, 
Rosecrans moved out from Murfreesboro and skillful 
movements Bragg was forced back the vicinity 
Chattanooga. the week Rosecrans’s success Grant 
entered Vicksburg and took its garrison prisoners. Lee 

46 Cooper to Johnston, Dec. 8, 1862, O. R. 17, part 2:777; Johnston to 
Cooper, Dec. 6, 1862, O. R. 20, part 2:441; Davis to Johnston, March 4, 1863, 
O. R. 52, part 2:430; J. E. Johnston, Narrative of Military Operations, 148-50; 
Comments on Davis’s support of Bragg—entrys in the Richmond Examiner for 
Nov. 28 and Dec. 1, 1863, and Feb. 26, 1864, quoted in The Richmond Examiner 
During the War, edited by Fred S. Daniel, 143, 146, 174-75. After its experi- 
ence with Bragg’s leadership in the Kentucky and Murfreesboro campaigns the 
public press was extremely skeptical of the reality of Bragg’s victory at Chicka- 
mauga. The Richmond Disvatch, an administration paper, said: ‘There can 
be no doubt that thus far General Bragg’s has been a brilliant success. . . . 
Nevertheless, there is still a feeling of uncertainty in this community. . ” Ric 
mond Dispatch, Sept. 23, 1863, quoted in Wheeling Daily Register, Sept. 23, 
1863; The Examiner asks: “‘Cannot a suitable man be found to command the 
army in the West . .?” Richmond Examiner, Sept. 22, 1868, quoted in Wheeling 
Daily Register, Sept. 29, 1863; The Richmond Whig, in the same issue of the 
Register, is quoted as saying: “. .. The most complete and valuable victory of 
the war seems within his (Bragg’s) reach if he has the strength and will to 
grasp it.’"” Quoted in Wheeling Daily Register, Sept. 29, 1863; The Examiner on 
Sept. 24, 1863. quoted in Wheeling Daily Register, Oct. 2, 1863, comments in 
like manner; The Richmond Whig, Sept. 23, 1863, quoted in Wheeling Daily Reg- 
ister, Sept. 29, 1863, probably expressed the consensus of opinion in Richmond 
when it said: ‘“‘We suppress exultation at the thought of what yet remains to 
be done and the possibility of losing all that has been gained by failing to com- 


plete the Thomas Robson Hay, “Confederate Leadership 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XI, 548-51, 555, 558-59. 
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defeated Gettysburg had begun his return Virginia. 
Johnston’s warning and prophecy had been verified. 
Both the Mississippi and the territory west well 
Tennessee were lost the Confederacy never 
permanently regained. Elated with these simultaneous 
and unexpected successes, the people the North looked 
with eager expectations. The inconclusive operations 
about Chattanooga and the “barren” victory Chicka- 
mauga The Federal army retreated into 
Chattanooga and Bragg’s army settled down the form 
siege for the purpose starving the enemy into sub- 
mission. Grant’s hurried advance from Mississippi 
changed everything and the disastrous rout from Mission- 
ary Ridge ended Bragg’s career army 
relinquished his command General Hardee, who 
soon turned over General Johnston, and after 
brief period rest and retirement, was called 
Richmond confidential “Military Adviser” President 

Before discussing the remaining months Bragg’s 
Confederate career, will well pause for moment 


47 Thomas Robson Hay, “The Campaign and Battle of Chickamauga,” 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, 7:224ff. General George H. Thomas, the Rock o 
the Federal defense at Chickamauga, was the subject of a letter from Bragg to 
Sherman, written June 8, 1855, shortly after Thomas’s appointment as Major 
of Cavalry, an appointment which Bragg had himself declined. Bragg said: 
“(He) is not brilliant, but he is a solid man; an honest, high toned gentleman, 
above all deception and guile, and I know him to be an excellent and gallant 
soldier..." (S. H. M. Byers, “Some More War Letters,’”” North American Re- 
view, 144:377.) Little did Bragg realize that Thomas was to achieve undying 
fame because he was such “a solid man.” 

48 Thomas Robson Hay, “The Battle of Chattanooga,” Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, 8 :121ff. 

49 Thomas Robson Hay, “Davis, Bragg, and Johnston in the Atlanta 
Campaign,” Ibid.:38-39; On Dec. 1, 1863, Bragg wrote Davis: “I send .. a 
plain, unvarnished report of the operations at Chattanooga, resulting in my 
shameful discomfiture. The disaster admits of no palliation, and is justly dis- 
Paraging to me as a commander. I trust, however, you may find upon full in- 
vestigation that the fault is not entirely mine. ... I fear we both erred in 
the conclusion for me to retain my command here after the clamor raised 
against me. The warfare has been carried on successfully and the fruits are 
bitter. You must make other changes here or our success is hopeless. Breckin- 
ridge was totally unfit for any duty . . . from drunkenness. .. General Hardee 
will assure you that Cheathem is equally dangerous. I can bear to be sacrificed 
myself, but not to see my country and my friends ruined by the vices of a few 
profligate men who happen have undue popularity. shall ever ready 
to do all in my power for our common cause, but feel that some little rest wil 
Hill to Breckinridge, regarding assignment of General J. C. Pemberton to the 
Army of Tennessee in October, 1863, Oct. 26, 1863, quoted in Historical Magazine, 
8d series, 1:119-20 and 3 :45-46. 
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and consider the reasons for the failure Bragg’s lead- 
ership and direction army the field. 

The suddenness and the conditions Bragg’s eie- 
vation high command the West did not augur well 
fur the future. Davis deposed Beauregard fit 
anger superinduced this officer’s conduct during and 
after the first Bull Run and brought head Beaure- 
gard’s apparently irregular action absenting himself 
from his command because the state his health. 
Davis had ordered Bragg proceed Mississippi and 
when learned Beauregard’s action his first reaction 
was depose Beauregard without further delay. Bragg 
was assigned his stead, not from any particular friend- 
ship for him the part Davis, but because seemed 
the best man available for the position. ascrib- 
ing Bragg’s elevation solely Davis’s friendship 
must remembered that Polk and Hardee, who were 
then with the army, were very friendly terms with 
Davis and that Hardee, particular, always stood high 
the esteem and friendship the Confederate Presi- 
dent. 

Davis wrote Bragg August, 1862: have the 
misfortune being regarded versonal friend, and 
are pursued, therefore, with malignant censure men 
regardless truth.” commented further: “... You 
are trusted because your known fitness for command, 
and not because friendly regard. ... promotions like 
your own, have been unsought, and assurance com- 
plete that the zeal would not have been less had they never 
been given. Upon your cordial co-operation can there- 
fore confidently rely.” contrast this letter addressed 
Bragg one written several months later which 
Davis said: “My knowledge General Bragg’s pur- 
poses and capacity too limited enable speak 
his army otherwise than hypothetically. Consciously 
unconsciously and despite General Bragg’s several dis- 
astrous and costly reverses inconclusive successes, 
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would seem that Davis’s support was largely due 
Bragg’s unswerving personal loyalty. Only when 
could longer sustain him and then only reluctantly did 
Davis appoint 

Aside from general public criticism the manner 
Davis’s summary replacement Beauregard nothing 
much was said until after Bragg’s return from Kentucky. 
“The expectation that the Kentuckians would rise 
masse (was) sadly disappointed.” fact, “The 
Kentucky movement the hands Bragg has 
turned out simply fizzle.... has been from be- 
ginning end brilliant blunder and magnificent fail- 
ure.” Bragg was accused not fighting “because 
considered his army the mainstay the Confederacy, 
not risked general engagement unless positively 
centain 

Bragg’s rigid discipline made many enemies for him. 
One commented: “He did not the least understand 
citizen soldiers.” Officers from Bragg’s army who had 
gone leave Richmond spoke “of him without mercy. 
... was always stranger his men” and was 
never “popular” with them. quarreled with most 
his subordinate commanders. “He constituted that 
cannot agree with any his commanders.” One critic 
went far say: “One thing certain, had 
driven away every one his best generals.” Unfortu- 
nately for Bragg got “on bad terms with Hardee,” his 
most capable lieutenant. Though General Johnston 
wrote December, 1862: “Bragg’s troops fine condi- 
tion. ... fine spirits, too. see evidence the 
want confidence and dissatisfaction which have 
heard much Richmond,” after the battle Mur- 


50 Davis to Bragg , Aug. 5, 1862, O. R. 52, part 2:335; Davis to Holmes, 
Oct. 21, 1862, 

51 Davis to Holmes, Oct. 21, 1862, O. R. 53:831; Richmond Whig, Oct. 
20, 1862, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Oct. 24, 1862; Richmond corre- 
spondent, Charleston Mercury, Oct. 20, 1862, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chron- 
icle, Nov. 18, 1862; ——— Enquirer report of the Proceedings of the Confed- 
—_ Congress, Dec. 9, 1863, quoted in Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, Dec. 19, 
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freesboro was very truly said him: “Bragg 
longer leader cheer and inspire. his prestige 
has ceased exist. 


The reasons for this “lack were due 
more than his lack success battle any dislike 
for him the part the rank and file. The trouble 
went much deeper. After his Kentucky campaign and 
again after the retreat from Murfreesboro, Bragg had 
unwisely called his subordinate commanders dis- 
cuss his competence for his command. The disturbance 
created was such magnitude and import that reached 
even Richmond. Davis was compelled take note 
the evident dissatisfaction and distrust Bragg’s capac- 
ity for leadership and command. Bragg was relieved 
his command, but Johnston, previously noted, thought 
inadvisable make change and tactful suggestion 
prevailed Davis recall his order. Bragg, himself, 
was always ready and willing step down when 


52 Mary Boykin Chesnut, A Diary from Dizie, entry July 13, 1862, 203; 
Letter from Richmond, Oct. 31, 1862, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, 
Nov. 18, 1862; P. D. Stephenson, “Missionary Ridge,” S. H. S., 39:19; J. E. 
Johnston to Wigfall, Dec. 15, 1862, quoted in Mrs. D. Giraud Wright, A Southern 
Girl in 1861, 105; Louisville Journal, Jan. 12, 1863, quoted in Pitstburgh Evening 
Chronicle, Jan. 7, 1863; Chattanooga Rebel, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chron- 
icle, Feb. 9, 1863; Bragg’s Discipline— “‘ . . . That he was strict is true and that 
he incited fear and alarm by his avowed purpose to enforce discipline at all 
hazards, is also true, and that he may have used, in some instances, extreme 
measures we may admit; but that his action was inspired more by a sense of the 
necessity of his situation as an officer charged with the safety of a great army, 
than by a cruel disposition, is my firm conviction...” J. S. Johnston, quoted 
in W. P. Johnston, Albert Sydney Johnston, 547; Colonel Johnston further com- 
ments: “While Bragg was an able man, he was too rigid and narrow to be a 
great one. He was very harsh and intolerant where he once imbibed a prejudice 
and he was not slow nor always just in assuming his conclusions. He was always 
a partisan and merciless toward those who resisted him even when his acts were 
clearly arbitrary. He did not inspire love or reverence, but he commanded re- 
spect and fear. He trusted too much those who agreed with him and was apt to 
undervalue those who held aloof from or offended him. . .. his purposes were 
great, pure, and unselfish, and his aspirations high. .... But whatever may 
have been General defects, was conspicuous for (his) profound 
sense of public duty.” IJbid.:547-48; Other views are given in the public press. 
The Richmond Enquirer, a not unfriendly paper, quoted in Wheeling Daily Reg- 
ister, Oct. 1, 1863, says: “The men straggle, the officers drink, and all brag of 
the wonders done. ... General Bragg has the reputation of being an exception 
among our commanders. It is said that he had disciplined his army, though it is 
difficult to believe that he deserves the praise. . "°; A Tennessee army correspond- 
ent, quoted in the Wheeling Daily Register, Nov. 5, 1863, says: “The... . army 
of Bragg fails to come up to the reputation for drill and discipline which common 
rumor has ascribed to it and ... the organization of Lee’s army is in every 
way superior. . .”"; The Columbus (Ga.) Sun, Nov. 14, 1868, quoted in Wheeling 
Daily Register, Dec. 12, 1863, speaking of the “condition of Bragg’s army . . 
represents it . . as being anything but good. . The ‘discipline’ of which we hear 
so much is a myth.” 
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thought Davis’s preference and the welfare the cause 
demanded it. January, 1863, Johnston not only did 
not want supersede Bragg, with whom was still 
friendly terms, but did not feel that his own health 
permitted him satisfactorily fulfill the exacting duties 
incumbent the commanding general army the 
field. Because this action Johnston’s, because his 
victory Chickamauga, and probably most important 
all because ‘here did not seem anyone competent 
fill his place Bragg was retained his command de- 
spite the enorr pressure, both political and personal, 
put Davis relieve him, until after the disastrous 
rout from Missionary Ridge November, 


Bragg retained command Oct., 1863—Journal, Capt. Stoddard 
Johnston, entry Oct. 11, 1863: “It seems probable that General Bragg will be 
sustained by the President. . ” and on Oct. 14th: “The President left to-day after 
publishing an address highly complimentary to General Bragg.” in Bragg Papers; 
Kenneth Rayner to Thomas Ruffin, Nov. 26, 1863: “ ... Is it not awful? Why 
on earth does Prest. Davis persist on keeping this man Bragg at the head of 
the army? .. “The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, 2:346; Chesnut to Davis, Oct. 
5, 6, and 7, 1863, O. R. 52, part 2:538, 540, 567, 745; Bragg to Davis. Oct. 2u 
and 25, 1863, [bid.:546, 548, 552-54; Lee to Longstreet, Oct. 26, 1863, Ibid. :549-50; 
Richmond Sentinel, Oct. 18, 1863, quoted Wheeling Daily Register, Oct. 27, 1863, 
in reporting Davis's visit to Bragg after the battle of Chickamauga, says Davis 
made an address in which he spoke of “the shafts of malice” that have been 
hurled against Bragg, at the same time, characterizing him as “a military com- 
mander of the first order.”” TheChattanooga Rebel, quoted in Wheeling Daily 
Register, Oct. 29, 1863, said :“‘Mr. Davis has a right to puff General Bragg to 
his heart’s content, but he has no right te descend to the undignified game of 
stigmatizing those who cannot agree with him. ... (Bragg) is opposed to all 
freedom—of the press and personal liberty—and the most dangerous center of 
power in the Confederate States... The Richmond Examiner, quoted in Wheeling 
Daily Register, Sept. 29, 1:63, said: “* ‘ ‘ ‘ It is notorious that General Bragg 
has not succeeded in inspiring his army with (confidence). Cannot a suitable 
man be found to command the army in the West? .." The Richmond Examiner, 
Nov. 9, 1863, quoted in Wheeling Daily Register, commenting on Bragg’s reten- 
tion in command says: “The country may as well prepare itself for another 
retreat in the West. . . Consistent accounts reach us . .. of disagreement and 
discord in the councils of the Western army. ."” Cf also Richmond Dis»vatch, 
Nov. 4, 1863, quoted in Wheeling Daily Register, Nov. 14, 1863; Richmond En- 
quirer, Oct. 19, 1863, quoted in Wheeling Weekly Intelligencer, Nov. 2, 1863; re 
Davis and Bragg; Address of Davis to Bragg’s army, Oct. 14, 1863, quoted in 
full in Wheeling Weekly Intelligencer, Oct. 27, 1863; Correspondence re General 
Bragg, Richmond Sentinel, quoted in Wheeling Weekly Intelligencer, Nov. 12, 
1863; “Not even Bragg’s costly stupidity (after Chickamauga) could quite shake 
the confidence of the President in his old friend. . " Landon Davis, The Real 
Jefferson Davis, 142. The Knoxville (Tenn.) Register, quoted in Pittsburgh 
Evening Chronicle, May 14, 1863, in commenting on Bragg’s censure of Cheat- 
ham, Breckinridge, and McCown at Murfreesboro, said: “ . .. Magnanimity is 
not one of the virtues for which General Bragg is noted. .”’ The correspondent 
of the Richmond Sentinel, an Administration paper, quoted in the Wheeling 
Daily Intelligencer, Nov. 12, 1863, said: “General Bragg is understood, in the 
army, to be an unselfish man, wholly given up, day and night, to the great 
cause. He lives in the plainest style, makes no show, sees but few people except 
on business. It has leaked out in the army that General Bragg said to the 
President, upon his late visit, after a free talk about the complaints of general 
officers and others. that he had never asked of him (the President) his present 
high and responsible position; that had asked nothing; that whatever the 
good the cause required should done with him, was his pleasure; that, 
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the available commanders Johnston was too dispu- 
tatious and too cautious; Beauregard, full grandiose 
plans, was theatrical and too easily influenced idle gos- 
sip; Polk was not competent for high command; and Har- 
dee, though reliable and able tactician, lacked the self- 
confidence essential success when entrusted with the 
entire responsibility army command. Bragg, his 
part, was able administrator and rigid disciplinar- 
ian. had strategical bent mind, but his tactical 
handling troops the presence the enemy left much 
desired. was too prone allow his strategical 
conceptions altered idle rumors, unexpected 
moves the part his opponent, imagined ob- 
stacles. Having once formed definite plan procedure 
seldom followed through, for example his failure 
Kentucky 1862, his failures before Chickamauga, 
and later not investing Chattanooga properly. one 
paper aptly expressed it, Bragg became “alarmed his 
own success and (ran) away from Finally al- 
lowed himself put the position having ap- 
prove Longstreet’s wild move against 
Through all, however, his undoubted and unyielding 
loyalty President Davis kept him his position. 

change commanders was made the new 
man might best have come from Lee’s army. Stonewall 
Hampton would have been acceptable choices. Certainly 
personally, it would take an immense burden from his shoulders to be relieved, 
and if the cause did not require his services in the position, it would be a great 
relief to have some one else assume the responsibilities. All who have become 
at all acquainted with General Bragg . . . agree that (no) one is to be found 
who excels him in devotion to the cause, and scarcely a single man in the whole 
army is to be found who toils so incessantly, both day and night; he is fully 
acquainted with all the details of every department in the army, and explains 
every proposition that he touches with a clearness that is truly captivating.” 
Praises Brazg’s leadership at Chickamauga and remarks that “General Bragg 
was fully able to do what it has been supposed only one man in a generation 
was perhaps able to do— . . . maneuvre on the field . . . without ever . . making 


a single blunder . . . (thus) whipping their greatest general and best army” 
and force the removal of the Northern leader, Rosecrans. 


54 Richmond Dispatch, Jan. 6, 1863, quoted in Wheeling Weekly Intelli- 
gencer, Jan. 13, 1863. 


Thomas Robson Hay, “The Battle Chattanooga,” Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, 8 :123-24, 135-36. 
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any one these commanders, especially Jackson Stu- 
art, given free hand, would have put life and spirit 
into the Confederate defense the West. Being new- 
comers the army without factional affiliations and 
fresh from the spirit and example Lee’s leadership 
Virginia, the new leader have been able concili- 
ate existing differences and allay the discontent and dis- 
satisfaction the rank and file even handed justice 
and fair dealing. The personnel was sound and good 
fibre; only lacked vigorous and intelligent leadership. 
was one the misfortunes the Confederacy that 
this transfer talent from Virginia the West, least 
was not given fair trial. the several occasions when 
transfer was made the cases Longstreet, Hood, 
and Pemberton, the result was most disastrous. This was 
not only because the personality and lack compe- 
tence each these officers for independent command, 
but also because the cases Hood and Pemberton, the 
transfer seemed based friendship with Davis 
rather than from any extraordinary competence. the 
case Longstreet, the transfer though based appar- 
ently correct military principles, was made without prop- 
consideration Longstreet’s personality. Lee had all 
could keep this able and competent, but high- 
strung and querulous, soldier control. Bragg was en- 
tirely unable cope with him and his task was made 
doubly difficult because Longstreet’s lack apprecia- 
tion either for Bragg himself army commander 
for the fighting qualities and abilities his troops. 
After the disastrous rout from Missionary Ridge 
Davis could longer retain Bragg. Forced relieve 
him, General Hardee, Bragg’s senior corp com- 


mander, was appointed. But Hardee declined the danger- 


ous honor pleading extenuation his “inability serve 
the country successfully this new sphere duty.” 
Forced find suitable commander, Davis asked General 
Lee assume the command, but this officer with 
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his characteristic modesty, replied: have not the confi- 
dence either strength ability would lead 
own option undertake the command ques- 
tion.” Lee suggested Beauregard, but since Shiloh this 
officer had been persona non grata with Davis. Hardee, 
Polk, and others, but more particularly the rank and file 
the army, favored Johnston for the permanent assign- 
ment. Reluctantly, Davis acceded and December 
telegraphed Johnston Meriden, Miss., his assign- 
ment. Johnston arrived and assumed command De- 


cember 27, 1863, and established his headquarters Dal- 
ton, 


Bragg retired watering place northern Geor- 
gia rest and recuperate, but was not long before 
was called Richmond. his new sphere duty 
had the form without the substance power. His rela- 
tions with Lee were uniformly pleasant and courteous 
and not evident that Lee, any time, resented 
assignment implied authority. hardly al- 
tered his mode official communication and procedure. 
Bragg his part made attempt interfere with Lee’s 
commanc. With Johnston was much the same and 
their relations continued friendly least until the late 


56 Resignation of Bragg—Bragg to Davis, Dec. 1, 1863, O. R. 52, part 2: 
745-46 ; G. O. No. 214, Dec. 2, 1863, O. R. 31, part 3:775; Cooper to Bragg, Nov. 
30, 1863, O. R. 31, part 3:682; Davis to Lee, Dec. 5, 1863, [bid.:785; Lee to Davis, 
Dec. 7, 1863, Ibid. : 792; Davis to Hardee, Dec. 16, 1863, O. R. 52, part 2:576; 
Bragg to Johnston, Dec. 2, 1863, O. R. 31, part 2:683; Polk to Davis, Dec. 8, 
1863, O. R. 31, part 3:796; Davis to Johnston, Dec. 16, 1863, Ibid. :835; G. O. No. 
1, Dec. 27, 1863, Ibid.:873; Mackall to Johnston, Dec. 9, 1863, /bid.:800; R. M. T- 
Hunter to Johnston, Dec. 28, 1863, O. R. 24, part 3:1065; Denunciations o. 
Bragg—Richmond Enquirer, Nov. 27, 1863, Richmond Examiner, Nov. 26, and 
Richmond Whig, Nov. 27 and 30, 1863—all quoted in Wheeling Weekly Intelli- 
gencer, Dec. 4 ,1863; also Richmond Dispatch, quoted in Ibid., Dec. 18, 1863; news 
column, Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, Dec. 7, 1863, says: “All the Richmond jour- 
nals abound in denunciation of General Bragg and clamor loudly for his removal”; 
Richmond Enquirer, Nov. 27, 1863, quoted in Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, Dec. 
5, 1863, commenting on Bragg’s defeat, says: “ ... The President .. esteems 
Bragg and reposes confidence in his military capacity, but unfortunately the 
people do not. ... we again implore the President to yield to the well ascer- 
tained public desire . . . and dismiss incompetency from all commands.” Similar 
comments were made by the Richmond Examiner, Nov. 26, 1863, Richmond Whig, 
Nov. 27, 1863, quoted in the Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, Dec. 5, 1863; Senator 
H. S. Foote of Tennessee, in a bitter speech in the Confederate Senate charged 
Davis with the responsibility for the disaster at Missionary Ridge, saying: 

. - « The President never visited the army without doing it injury—Never yet 
that it has not been followed by disaster. I charge him with having ruined 


the country. . .” speech in Richmond Enquirer, quoted in Wheeling Daily Intelli- 
gencer, Dec. ‘19, 1863. 
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spring 1864. Johnston’s method opposing Sher- 
man’s advance Atlanta and his taciturnity and lack 
tact gradually alienated the two men and Bragg’s appar- 
ent instigation Johnston’s relief Hood completed 


the breach that had been slowly the making and ended 


Aside from his participation Davis’s representative 
and adviser the Hood-Davis-Johnston Controversy 
1864, Bragg’s duties appear have been confined largely 
matters executive detail and general official routine. 
was bitterly and constantly criticised the anti-ad- 
ministration politicians and busy getting out one dis- 
agreement only get into another. was fact re- 
duced position equivalent that head bureau. 
From the first concerned himself with affairs North 


57 Thomas Robson Hay, “Davis, Bragg, and Johnston in the Atlanta 
Campaign,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, 8:38-41; Thomas Robson Hay, “The 
Davis-Hood-Johnston Controversy of 1864,” Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, 11:73, 82; Judge Charles Gayerre, review of Alfred Roman, Military Opera- 
tions of General Beauregard, in S. H. S., 12:440-41; “Bragg’s appointment (as 
Military Adviser) seems nct to have affected General Lee in the least. . . . Rela- 
tions between Lee and Bragg seem to have remained entirely pleasant and were 
marked by uniform courtesy and deference until the end. .” Lee’s Confidential 
Dispatches to Davis, 1862-65, edited by D. S. Freeman, fn. 138; “ . . . General Lee 
is a man of great ability, but Bragg is controlling everything at Richmond now. .” 
A. H. Stephens to Linton Stephens, May 12, 1864, quoted in Johnston & Browne, 
Life of Stephens, 464; Davis is reported to have assigned Bragg to duty in 
Richmond because he “knew that Bragg was both an able general and a devoted 
patriot,” Mrs. Varina Davis, Memoir of Jefferson Davis, 2:450; Polk had sug- 
gested such an assignment after the battle of Murfreesboro. (Polk to Davis, 
March 30, 1863, O. R. 23, part 2:730); Daniel, the editor of the Richmond Ezxz- 
aminer, commenting on Bragg’s appointment said: “ . . Everybody is dissatisfied 
with the provision which the President has thought fit to make for his favorites. 
Will nothing do but to have these unlucky men (Bragg and Pemberton) in Rich- 
mond? ... ” editorial June 8, 1864, quoted in The Richmond Examiner During 
the War, edited by Fred S. Daniel, 144; The Richmond Whig. quoted in Wheeling 
Daily Register, Dec. 7, 1863, commenting on the battle of Chattanooga, said: 
“ ... Cireumstances more imperative even than the voice of the people demand 
a change. . " and on Feb. 26, 1864. the same paper, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening 
Chronicle, March 4 ,1864, said: ‘“ ... General Bragg has been assigned to duty 
at the seat of government charged with the conduct of military operations in 
place of General Lee. When a man fails in an inferior position, it is natural 
and charitable to conclude that the failure is due to the inadequacy of the task 
to his capacities and wise to give him a larger sphere for the proper cxertion 
of his abilities . . "; the Washington Chronicle, quoted in Pittsburgh Evenirg 
Chronicle, March 4, 1864, said: “The Richmond papers announce with hardly 
concealed regret the appointment of General Bragg. .. . His appointment is 
exceedingly unpopular and Davis himself shares equal odium.’”” The Richmond 
Enquirer on Feb. 25. 1864, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, March 7, 
1864, thought “ . . General Bragg had unquestioned abilities, which eminently 
fit him for such a position. The country will be pleased to have his experience 
and information made use of by the President. His patriotism and zeal for 
the public service are fully recognized and appreciated by his fellow-countrymen. 
. . . (However) He is not and can not be commander-in-chief. . . General 
Bragg is detailed for duty in Richmond ‘under’ the President. He does not rank 


General Lee nor General Johnston. He can not command or direct them, except 
‘by command of the Presiaent’.” 
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Carolina, his native State, and, sense, supervised the 
operations there just did Lee those Virginia and 
Johnston Georgia, though did not once 
person the scene operations. also took active 
part the enforcement conscription measures, there- 
acquiring the enmity Governors Vance North 
Carolina and Brown Georgia, particular, and all 
politicians and dead-beats 

Because the erratic and uncertain conduct Gen- 
eral Whiting, capable officer who couldn’t 
leave liquor alone and who commanded Wilmington, 
C., and because Bragg’s supervision and interest 
operations that department, Davis considered 
“desirable that (Bragg) should exercise command over 
the troops and defenses Wilmington and its approach- 
es. For this purpose you will temporarily leave your 
office here. account the expedition 
against Fort Fisher and order overcome certain 
ambiguities his official status North Carolina Bragg 
was placed command the military depart- 
ment comprised the State North Carolnia east 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. correctly inferred that 


58 Davis to W. S. Oldham, June 10, 1864, speaking of Bragg, said of a 
letter of his that it “was directed (to) a question of transfer of troops (and) 
not to any argumentative remarks of General Bragg t> illuminate a rule of 
conduct.”” O. R. 53:1000. Thomas Robson Hay, “The Davis-Hocd-Johnston Con- 
troversy of 1864,’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 11:62-64, 70, 81-82; 
E. A. Pollard, Life of Jefferson Davis, 377-78; Frank H. Alfriend, Life of Jef- 
ferson Davis, 488-89, 498; A. B. Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the Con- 
federacy, 315, 320-26—‘“‘Bragg was known to be watching conscription with a 
critical eye. . . (He) was the leading exponent in Richmond of military con- 
scription. ... Though freighted with the pompous title of ‘general supervisor 
of the Confederate Armies’ he had more fittingly been called ‘head of the mili- 
tary department of the interior’; he really had little to do except to suprvise 
the agencies of supply to the armies. Lee and Johnston did not need the super- 
vision of the deposed chieftain of the West. . ", Ibid.:320; E. A. Pollard, Lee 
& His Lieutenants, 305-6; L. H. Gipson, “The Collapse of the Confederacy,” 
Mississivni Valley Historical Review, 4:456. In a letter written by Senator 
L. T. Wigfall, in November, 1863, there was voiced what appears to have been 
the sense of public opinion concerning Brage and his preference by President 
Davis. Wigfail wrote: “ - . I got a letter from Seddon a few days ago 
saying that the President was determined to keep Bragg in command, not that 
he thought him a great General, but that he was better than any with whom 
he could replace him. That is, Johnston or Longstreet.” Quoted in Mrs. D. 
Giraud Wright, A Southern Girl in ’61, 160; Seitz, 410ff. 

Davis Bragg, Oct. 15, 1864, 42, part 3:1149; Bragg Davis, 
Oct. 25. 1864, Ibid.:1171; R. E. Benson, “Sketch of W. H. C. Whiting,” S. H. S., 
26 :160ff ; the Richmond Enquirer, Oct. 26, 1864, quoted the Charlottesville Chron- 


tcle as saying: ‘“‘We suspect that General Bragg is going to Wilmington. Good- 
bye 
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had been kicked upstairs and wrote his trusted fricnd 
and confidant, Colonel Sale, Richmond saying: 
“It may relieved.” Sale was asked ascertain 
Bragg’s exact status. Though there specific evi- 
dence indicating the results Sale’s inquiries quite 
apparent that Bragg’s transfer was primarily posi- 
tion which was better suited and where could 
function more effectively than the routine 

Several months later his ever-watchful friend Sale, 
fearing for Bragg’s fortunes, wrote him imperatively: 
your presence absolutely needed just now, 
course, one could expect you ask orders visit 
here. But not informed.... the safety 
Wilmington does not require your presence there now 
know you ought come here..... had full confer- 
ence with the Pres’t 25th... seems devotedly 
your friend, far anybody’s..... recently 
told Gorgas [Chief Ordnance] that ‘Since General 
Bragg left could get information help from any- 
body else’..... really needs see and confer with 
you generally. seems want it, and know would 
help him... would very injurious you for you 
become further separated without interview.” 
Bragg went Richmond February 10, 1865, and dur- 
ing his absence matters moved rapidly and adversely. 
Charleston, C., was evacuated, Sherman’s relentless 
march continued, Wilmington had been lost and Bragg’s 
troops captured driven into the interior. The situa- 
tion was sufficiently critical for Lee telegraph Bragg, 
now back with hiscommand: “If you cannot arrest prog- 
17, 1864, Jbid.:1219; Bragg to Davis, Dec. 13, 1864, Ibid.:1271; Whiting to 
10 :350-68; R. EF. Benson, “Sketch of W. H. C. Whiting,” S. H. S. 26:161-65, 


172-74; Letter Bragg to his brother Thomas Bragg, Jan. 20, 1865, quoted in 
S. H. S. 10:346-49. 
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ress enemy concentrate your and retard 

The appointment Lee supreme commander 
the Confederate armies was but despairing, though re- 
luctant, gesture. One Lee’s first acts was restore 
Johnston his former place commander the Army 
Tennessee, which was now shrunken through heavy 
losses and desertions but semblance its former self. 
Davis protested this act, but necessity knows law. The 
edifice secession was tottering its fall. hearing 
Johnston’s assignment, Bragg wrote the President 
“beg that you will relieve from the embarrassing 
position” being subordinate Johnston’s orders. Con- 
tinuing said: seek command position, and 
only desire ordered await assignment duty 
some point Georgia Alabama. The circumstances 
constraining make this request are painful the 
extreme, but cannot blindly disregard them. You will 
find many abler servants fill place, but feel the 
country has none more sincerely devoted.” Apparently 
Davis did not answer this request. Bragg stayed 
his 

Davis, intent carrying the war, January 31, 
1865, had suggested Kirby Smith, commanding the 
Trans-Mississippi, that take advantage the with- 
drawal Federal troops from Tennessee Virginia and 
cross his army over the east bank the river 
what could recover the abandoned territory. 


61 Sale to Bragg, Jan. 26, 1865: “If practicable I suggest necessity of 
your presence (in Richmond),” O. R. 46, part 2:1142; Bragg to-Sale, “It is 
impossible for me to visit Richmond. . ” /bid.:1153; Sale to Bragg, Jan. 29, 1865, 
“I do not know how your presence can be dispensed with . Ibid. ; ry. to 
Sale, Jan. 31, 1865: “It is impossible for me to leave here .. ” Ibid.: 1156 ; 
ay to Bragg. Feb. 2, 1865: . . « President thinks you should come. . 

O. R. 47, part 2:1083; Bragg to Sale, Feb. 3, 1865: “My absence from here 
now could only be justified by orders.” Jbid.:1088; Sale to Bragg, Feb. 4, 1865. 
quoted in Seitz, 503-5; Sale to Bragg, Feb. 8, 1865: “President has telegraphed 
General Lee that he desires your presence here for conference, if you can be 
spared long enough.” O. R. 47, part 2:1129; Bragg to Lee and Bragg to Sale, 
— “Start tomorrow,” Ibid. 21138; to Bragg, Feb. 22, 1865, 


62 Bragg to Davis, March 5, 1865, O. R. 41, part 2:1328; Bragg to Davis, 
—- 26, 1865, O. R. &43:415-16; Davis to Bragg, April 1, 1865, O. R. 47, part 
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answer was received and March 22d Davis wrote Lee 
suggesting that Bragg sent the Mississippi get 
these troops over. All this, course, was futile. 
this time Bragg had abandoned the field and established 
his headquarters Raleigh, wrote Davis: 
“Finding myself with nothing but small division the 
field and virtually ignored have retired this 
point where have nothing do, but the sad 
spectacle disorganization, demoralization, and de- 
struction. The condition, Mr. President, cannot ex- 
aggerated and language can paint it... most 
humiliating own analamous position 
shall remain here quietly awaiting events.... posi- 
tion both mortifying and humiliating... You should 
not permit yourself hope even for any result here. 
April replying confidential report from 
Bragg, Davis wrote: condition that which 
great generals have shown their value struggling 
State. Boldness conception and rapidity execution 
have often rendered the smaller force victorious. 
fight the enemy detail, necessary outmarch him 
and surprise him. can readily understand your feel- 
ings. both entered into this war the beginning 
it; both staked everything the issue, and have 
lost all which either public private enemies could take 
away; both bear the consciousness faithful ser- 
vice, and, may not add, the sting feeling that capacity 
for the public good diminished the covert workings 
malice and the constant iterations falsehood. 
have desired see you employed position suited 
your rank and equal your ability. not desire 
subject you unfair opposition, when failure may 
produced it, and will not fail the first fitting oppor- 
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tunity call for your aid the perilous task which lies 
before 

But the end had almost come. Richmond fell the day 
after Davis’s message condolence and justification was 
written. week later Lee surrendered. Events hast- 
ened like phantoms the night. the 18th April 
Johnston and Sherman met and came agreement 
surrender the Confederate general. Davis disap- 
proved the joint action; the Lincoln government repudi- 
ated it. But the debacle was complete. only remained 
gather the stray fugitives. The period Recon- 
struction was soon begin. 

Davis had summoned “the faithful,” Bragg included, 
for the purpose marching far enough into the South- 
land avoid capture. But early May, 1865, the small 
party broke and the cavalry escort disbanded. Bragg, 
now joined his wife, set out across country for Mobile, 
Ala. was captured May 9th and paroled. 
continued his journey unmolested Mobile where 
established his home. For four years engaged suc- 
cessfully the profession civil engineering. then 
acted for time Chief Engineer the Gulf, Colorado 
employed the State Texas inspecting the progress 
railways being built under the state land grants. 
September 27, 1876, was walking down the street 
with friend the end came. staggered against his 
companion and fell the ground, never speaking after- 
ward. His heart had simply run down. Thus passed 
brave and generous soul, who, whatever his faults, was 
courageous and loyal friend, man spotless honor 
and integrity, man whose misfortune was view 


68 Davis to Kirby Smith, Jan. 31, 1865, quoted in Davis to Lee, Jan. 31, 
1865, O. R. 46, part 2:1165; Davis to Lee, March 22, 1865, O. R. 49, part 2: 71139. 
41; Bragg to Davis, March’ 26, 1865. O. R. 53:415-16; Davis to Bragg, April 1, 
1865, O. R. 47, part 3:740; Seitz, 524. 
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life and his fellow man too exactingly after his own stern 
code behavior and 

Throughout his Confederate career General Bragg 
was one the leaders about whom the storms accu- 
sation and fault-finding continuously raged. was 
variously charged with being imbecile, sycophant, 
pet, favorite, and what not. fact, was accused 
being one who held his position solely because his 
friendship with and support from President Jefferson 
Davis, rather than because any manifest ability. 

many there more inexplicable incident 
Confederate history than this long-continued and appar- 
ently unfailing and unthinking friendship Davis for 
Bragg. And yet close study the relations the two 
men evidenced their private and official acts and 
correspondence fails reveal the actuality any such 
blind support the one the other. The work under 
consideration, while not viewing the matter this light, 
reveals its existence the casual and repeated quoting 
from the correspondence the two men. does not 
particularly appear that Davis’s support Bragg was 
personal matter. Bragg seems have been chosen, 
the early months the conflict, because appeared 
possess the qualifications requisite for high command. 
was continued his position, despite bitter and con- 

64 “Braxton Bracg’s rank as a soldier is hard to gauge. He was put 
and kept in place by the personal favor of President Davis. Not lacking in 
audacity or military skill, he was uniformly beaten, and, like all unsuccessful 
generals, he received no credit for what he did accomplish. It is easy to forgive 
errors to the eventually successful; hard t» allow credit for even good work 
which comes to nothing.” T. A. Dodge, Bird’s Eye View of Our Civil War, 
123; Cf also A Richmond Lady, Richmond During the War, 260; E. A. Pollard, 
Life of Jefferson Davis, 377-78; F. H. Alfriend, Life of Jefferson Davis. 386, 
413-14, 452-54; W. P. Snow, Southern Generals, 339ff; E. A. Pollard, Lee & His 
Lieutenants, 284ff; After the war, on Jan. 25, 1867, Bragg wrote his erstwhile 
friend and associate, General W. T. Sherman, from New Orleans, La., where 
he was then living: “ . . . Impoverished by the war, I am seeking some employ- 
ment by which I may secure an honest and decent living for myself and my 
wife in her old age. When Butler’s forces, under Weitzel, took possession of 
this country . . . I was absent in Kentucky. My wife was at home on her 
plantation. .. She was expelled from her possessions, the real estate was seized 

all movable and personal property .. taken .. or destroyed. ” Speaking 
of the stores and property, Bragg asked Sherman if a “claim to some compen- 
sation . . might be recognized by the departments.” Sherman’s “opinion and 


advice” was asked to “aid (Bragg) in coming to a conclusion” and to “suggest 


the best course . . to pursue. . ”, Some More War Letters, North American 
Review, 144:376. 
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tinued criticism, because, Davis’s opinion, compe- 
tent and acceptable successor seemed available. 

Bragg probably was ordered Richmond the 
spring 1864 because one his manifest ability seemed 
likely more use active service than vegetating 
retirement. was not disabled wounds and 
had organizing and administrative ability high order. 
But Richmond Bragg’s effectiveness seems have 
been impaired his tendency find fault and his 
propensity for getting into quarrels. His role the 
drama increasingly became minor one. Always ready 
and willing serve, the end, however, seems 
have lost his grip the realities the situation. His 
closing services the Confederacy were pathetic their 
futility. Through all, however, was ever loyal 
Davis, both his superior officer and There- 
in, perhaps, found the real reason for his contin- 
ued preference and support Davis. 

Unfortunately, the author has not accepted the oppor- 
tunity presented make proper evaluation Bragg’s 
Confederate career. Beginning with brief account 
his youth and services the United States army, soon 
come the narrative his services Pensacola early 
1861. This period discussed some detail after 
which the narrative continues the account the conven- 
tional sequence the final denouement Raleigh 
April, 1865. 

The story Bragg’s Confederate career based en- 
tirely the Official Records, together with few unpub- 
lished letters from his wife. There seems great 
deal extended and unnecessary quoting from the 
cial Records, some Bragg’s battle reports, for example, 
being given full—seventy pages more are devoted 
such quoting. Over twenty pages contain detailed ac- 
counts cavalry raids and there more like nature. 

The accounts the important engagements are in- 
volved, unsatisfactory, and uncritical. Too much atten- 
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tion paid spectacular details, and there not enough 
critical discussion Bragg’s strategical conceptions and 
his tactical handling his troops. The battle narra- 
tives tell more what the Federals did than Bragg’s 
leadership. For example, the account the battle 
Chickamauga told “haphazardly” from Dana’s tele- 
graphic despatches Washington. (p. 342ff) 

There not enough local sequence the narrative. 
The author jumps around, introducing long quotations 
from apparently irrelevant and unrelated correspond- 
ence. This seems due lack proper organiza- 
tion and synthesis the source-material. The book 
gives evidence having been hurriedly written. bet- 
ter organization and more careful use the material 
available, the book could have been shortened some one 
hundred pages more, the same time making Bragg’s 
case stronger and the fact his long retention his 
command less blameworthy. There are foot-note cita- 
tions and maps and there index and bibli- 
ography. 

the course the narrative the author has indi- 
cated, general way, why Bragg was retained com- 
mand for eighteen months; indirectly, has shown that 
and Johnston were friendly least until the late 
spring 1864; has absolved Bragg from the responsi- 
bility, certainly the sole responsibility, for Longstreet’s 
abortive and short-sighted attempt take Knoxville and 
the consequent disastrous defeat Chattanooga No- 
vember, 1863; and has shown that Bragg, for one 
reason another, never received the whole-hearted sup- 
port and loyalty from his subordinates, especially Polk 
and Breckinridge, which was entitled. Finally, 
after indicating Bragg’s unselfish and loyal devotion 
the cause served and his superior officer, President 
Davis, the author has shown that the end Bragg was 
put the shelf and was, fact, reduced state ap- 
proaching “innocuous desuetude.” 
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Yet the sort critical study has not been produced 
that have right expect, view the vast amount 
original material that has become available recent 
years. The author has not given account Bragg’s 
career that can considered authoritative that 
will much use the student. has, nevertheless, 
pointed out path, which some student the period 
should follow. The theme alluring one. Even after 
sixty years know little that authori- 
tative concerning the the Confederate strategy 
and military leadership, especially the West, during 
the War between the States. 
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WHEN JOHN WESLEY PREACHED GEORGIA 


MERTON COULTER 
University Georgia. 


Every age has its unfortunates provide for and its 
heathens convert. During the first half the Eight- 
eenth Century, the English found their jails jammed with 
the first class and they were convinced that America was 
filled with the latter—the benighted aborigines. They 
soon began deliver their prisons many their hu- 
man wrecks, and 1732 under the leadership James 
Edward Oglethorpe, whose conscience seems have been 
active that any man his day, one hundred and 
fourteen men, women and children left England for 
America, begin life anew. Here Georgia, the 
southern extremity the British continental dominions, 
was begun the latest Utopia the day. was the great- 
est social and religious experiment the age, and did not 
fail impress such the class England given over 
missionary zeal and work. Here was com- 
plete combination two one; for almost one and 
the same effort the poor and the unfortunate were 
given new career and the Indians round about were 
introduced new religion. The latter came 
almost much part the plan the former. 

WHY GEORGIA WAS STARTED. 

Georgia was distinctly charitable and philanthropic 
venture toward which both the English Government and 
individuals contributed; preachers took collections, 
agents received subscriptions and Parliament appropriat- 
all told million small gifts were 
made, quite often people who wished remain un- 
Benefactor whose Name desired con- 
Gentlewoman who desires unknown”. 


1 Allan Nevins, The American States during and after the Revolution, 
1775-1789 (New York, 1924), 47. I wish to thank Professor R. L. McWhorter of 
the English Department for valuable aid preparing this paper. 
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The use made the money was designated for 
Churches”, “Missionaries for converting the Indians”, 
“For Encouraging and Improving Botany 
and Agriculture”. The amount designated for general 
religious uses was considerable. During 1732-1733, 
amounted £164; £44; 1734-1735, £46; 
1735-1736, £848; 1736-1737, £302; and 1737-1738, 

Not only was much money raised the small dona- 
tions many pious people who were actively interested 
their own souls well those the Georgians, 
but also mass material was accumulated from the 
same class people, consisting endless number 
books, various articles clothing, and strange things 
from the ends the earth. All good people England 
were supposed interested the Georgia project, 
and was very likely the case that there was 
anything that they did not particularly need would 
find its way into the hands the Trustees sent 
the needy Georgians. 

for books, veritable flood them found their 
way over—books they were religion principally. This 
was only natural. The first vessel that came over, the 
“Anne”, carried enough books set respectable 
library. There were Bibles, Testaments, 116 Com- 
mon Prayer Books, Psalters, 312 Catechisms; there 
were copies Duty Man, copies the Christian 
Monitor and Companion, like number copies 
Christian Monitor and Answer Excuses, copies 
Bishop Gibson’s Family Devotion, copies Young 
Christians Instructed, copies the Guide Christian 
Families, and copies Nelson’s Practice free Devo- 
tion. Besides all these books religion there were other 


“The General Account all Monies and Received and Expend- 
ed by the Trustees . June 9, 1732, to June 9, 1783," 1783-1734; 1734-1735; 
1135-1736; 1736- 1787; "1787- 1738; in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia 
(Atlanta, 1905), edited Allan Candler, 7-15, 27-52, 69-88, 101, 
135-142, 166. Cited hereafter “General Account.” 
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volumes used teaching the children school. 
There were 100 primers, spelling books, and 100 horn- 
Each succeeding vessel bound for Georgia car- 
ried liberal cargo books, more the same titles pre- 
viously mentioned and many new ones. Among the lat- 
ter were varying number copies Mr. Law’s serious 
Call Devout Sober Life, Bishop Man the 
Lord’s Supper, ABC with the Church Catechism, Lesser 
Whole Duty Man, Sacred and Moral Poems, Principles 
and Duties Christianity, The Great Importance 
Religious Life Considered, Help and Guide Christian 
Families, Dr. Thomas Gouch’s Shewing how walk with 
God, and Gibson’s Family Devotion. One man gave 200 
copies Friendly Admonitions the Drinkers Bran- 
dy, well remembering that rum and brandy had been the 
cause the downfall many who were then Georgia. 
Other books sent over were German grammars, Josephus’ 
Works; and one volunteered give Plato’s Works, 
the Trustees purchased for the Georgians. Books were 
actually donated the thousands—so many fact that 
the Trustees never sent over all that were received. They 
had copies the Friendly Admonitions the Drink- 
ers Brandy, when twenty years later, they handed 
Georgia over the 

Georgia was not religious and philanthropic venture 
alone; also had deep commercial tinge—not instilled 
the Trustees, but put there the King. Just all 
the virtues the human category were blossom out 
these former human wrecks, should spices and silks 
and the mellowest wines flow from this magical garden. 
Hence was that many interested Englishmen forewent 


Georgia, mm 21, 

the Trustees for Establishing the Colony Georgia 
America” in the Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1904), I, 
222, 230-233. Cited hereafter as “Journal of Trustees.” “Minutes of "the 
Common Council of the Trustees for Establishing the Colony of Georgia in 
America” the Colonial Records the State Georgia (Atlanta, 1904), II, 
139. Cited hereafter as “Minutes of Council.” ‘General Account,” 1732-1733, 
1734-1735, 1736-17387, ibid., III, 23, 24, 92, 156. 
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giving religious books and fell carrying the Trustees 
the seeds, cuttings, and various other origins the won- 
derful vegetation that Georgia was support. Egyptian 
kale, madder roots, Lucerne seeds, bamboo plants, cut- 
tings vines Lippora raisins, Neopolitan chestnuts, 
Barilla seeds, mulberry seeds, olive trees, cotton seeds, 
Burgundy vines, and currant cuttings—all were soon 
flourishing this wonderful garden 
Much emphasis was put wine and silk especially. 
Amatis, silk expert, came over with the first settlers, 
and soon nursery for the vines and mulberry plants 
was started. Robert Millar was appointed botanist and 
agricultural specialist annual salary £150. 
set work collecting into arboretum the plants indi- 
ginous Georgia and transplanting the colony the 
species sent over the Trustees. The production silk 
and wine was regularly aided special appropriations 
—in 1738, the amounts being respectively £149 and £233. 
Also, the Trustees made annual appropriation for 
“Botany and generally amounting about 
£50 


WHAT THE COLONY WAS GOOD FOR. 


The Georgia pilgrims, fresh from the jails their 
native land, were from necessity thrown wholly the 
charity the Trustees. provide them start their 
new home, the Trustees gave them fifty acres land 
apiece (not their own but merely claim for life), vari- 
ous farm implements, and food supplies until they could 
raise Vessels set out from England, laden with 
such commodities beef, butter, flour, soap, rape oil, 
and with plenteous supplies “strong 
compensate the Georgians for the prohibition against 
drinking strong rum. Other articles and contrivances 


5 “General Account,” 1733-1734, 1736-17387, in Colonial Records of the 
State of Georgia, Ill, 5, 60, 153, passim; “Journal of Trustees,” ibid., I, 234 
seq. 

“General Account,” 1734-1735, 1736-1737, 1737-1738, ibid., III, 69-83, 
87, 101, 112, 145, 170. 
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such saw mills, cotton wicks, and “an Auger for bor- 
ing the Earth” were also brought over. South Carolina, 
who was profit incidentally this protecting buffer 
thrown between her and the Spaniards Florida, aided 
the venture immediately. She not only showed Ogle- 
thorpe the way the Savannah River, but took care 
his cargo unfortunates while was looking for 
place which set them down. She also provided 
boats and men aid the first settlers getting estab- 
lished and made immediate gift barrels rice, 
220 head cattle, and Her people and gov- 
ernment combining their energies gave the Georgians 
money—£3,254 South Carolina currency, which 
amounted, however, only £464 good English money.® 
The thousands books would aid the religious develop- 
ment the Georgians; protect and conserve their 
health, the Trustees sent over thousands pills. And 
among the devices used for maintaining the goodwill 
the Indians, gift “ten Dozen Burgundy wine” 
was made Tomo Chichi, the Mico the 

This Georgia experiment soon began bear fruit, 
both from the soil this new Dorado and from the 
gratitude its inhabitants. Tomo Chichi made gift 
the Trustees twenty-five buck skins, “Tyger Skin”, 
and six buffalo robes; and Oglethorpe gave his colleagues 
England fine black Stone Horse about seven Years 
Old” and also canoe, which they promptly presented 
the Queen. Various shipments were made the Trustees 
annually, which afforded indication what the Georg- 
ians were doing and how well they were getting on. 
1736, 266 barrels rice were sent, and the previous year 
hogsheads and 112 barrels tar had been shipped, 
which, however, the Trustees were unable sell for 


“Minutes Council,” the Colonial the State Georgia, 
Il, 139, 155; “General Account,” 1734-1735, ibid., 90, 


8 Ibid., 69 et seq. 


9 “Journal of Trustee,” in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, I, 
234 et seq. 
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much the freight charges. Soon there were saw mills, 
brick kilns, potash “and other Works” bringing forth 
their products. 1734, cask potash made Thun- 
derbolt and eight pounds raw silk were received 
the Trustees. Trading with the Indians immediately 
sprang was evidenced the large number skins 
that were annually sent back the Trustees. Deer skins 
predominated. 3,068 pounds these skins were 
received the Trustees. The colonists sent various 
other articles back, many them more valuable curi- 
osities than otherwise—bear oil, sea rod, snake root, rat- 
tle snake root, sassafras, china root, shumac, contra- 
yerva, mahogany, ash, sycamore, ilex, red bay, and 
“Log Tulip Timber Feet square”. They also invaded 
the sea and streams and were, thereby, able send the 
Trustees Parcel Fins and other 


WHAT THE PEOPLE WERE LIKE. 


The original settlers had landed the Yamacraw 
bluff, and had laid out and built Savannah; and then the 
colony began spread the Savannah River and down 
the coast. Small plantations and were soon 
being laid out and built those who were able get 
around the rule that one should claim more than fifty 
acres land. Also small towns began spring here 
and there, Abercorn, Highgate, Hampstead, and others— 
most them die down again and soon only 
memory. community and around Savannah be- 
came within few years the most cosmopolitan and con- 
glomerate mixture people America. The philan- 
thropy the Trustees was not bound race nor na- 
tionality, nor creed. 1738 more than third 
the people the Georgia colony were classed for- 
eigners. Here were found Germans and Austrian 


10 “Journal of Trustees,” in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, 
1734-1735, 1735-1736, 1736-1737, ibid., III, 62, 87, 93, 97, 124, 130, 156 
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burgers, French, Italians, Spanish Jews, and Greeks. 
There were this time 1,374 
Savannah was buzzing community within year 
two after its founding. had its hopes and ambitions, 
its fears and emotions, its likes and dislikes, its mar- 
riages, deaths, and births. Mrs. Close bore the first 
child Oglethorpe’s Georgia and thereby won Silver 
Boat and Spoon,” which Mr. Hume South Carolina 
gave lad some sixteen years age, signing 
himself Thickness and having lately arrived from 
England, wrote his mother 1736 that Savannah had 
upwards 300 houses not counting the huts. Although 
the climate was deadly many, seemed thrive un- 
usually well. declared, “The Country Seems agree 
with very well, for every Coat Wast Coat have 
much too little for me, that will not button within 
inches, and grown tall and tan’d with Sun, 
There was plenty game all around and added, “You 
need not fear Shooting Deer every Day you will; 
Turkeys, Wild Ducks swimming, 1000s ym, 
River all Winter.” fact was perfectly 
Georgia was great place which advance. “Tell 
George,” said, “if had come, when first 
talk’t it, had been Justice Peace least 
The people did not forget their holidays and celebra- 
tions. The custom immediately arose celebrating Feb- 
11 The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, (London, 1921), I, 59; “Gen- 
eral Account,”’ 1787-1738. in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, III, 167. 
A complete and fully edited edition of Wesley’s journal is The Journal of the 
Rev. John Wes'eu, A. M., sometime Fellow in Lincoln College, Oxford. Enlarged 
from Original Mss., with Notes from Unpublished Diaries, Annotations. Maps 


and Illustrations (London, 1909). Edited by Nehemiah Curnock, Standard Edi- 
tion, I. References in this paper are to the first named work. 


12 “General Account,” 1784-1735, in Colonial Records of the State of 
Georgia, III, 91. 


13 “Original Papers, Correspondence, Trustees, General Oglethorpe and 
Others, 1735-1737” in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1910), 
— by Allan D. Candler, XXI, 255-257. Cited hereafter as “Original Papers, 

735-1737.” 
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ruary the day which the first settlers landed 
and the time the colony was four years old, had 
become fixed custom celebrate Oglethorpe’s birthday 
(December 21st). 1737, this celebration was begun 
the principal inhabitants gathering the fort where 
about noon with “some Bottles Wine and some Biscuit” 
they drank the health the King and all his family, 
and then thirteen guns were fired. Then came more 
drinking the health the Trustees and Oglethorpe; 
and the evening all who could find partners brought 
them the tavern where they danced “and were 

There was, thus, considerable levity among the peo- 
ple the the edge English civilization; 
but there was also uncommon amount discontent, 
and for gossiping was Paradise for those who 
reveled that form pastime. traveller who visited 
Georgia about this time declared that there were 
“Strange Jugglers” here, and felt sure “that place 
the World” was “so famous Georgia for Uncommon 
Artifice and Oglethorpe spent considerable 
time and worry trying settle the petty disputes his 
quarrelsome subjects. trying compose quarrel 
wrote one the contestants, “Mr. Von Reck com- 
plains much you, well you When 
William Stephens came over Secretary the Colony, 
had not been here month before was complaining 
that much his time was taken trying straighten 

14 With the change of the calendar which came in 1749, by dropping 
eleven days, February lst became the 12th, and it is the latter day, therefore, 


that is celebrated in Georgia today. For the celebration, see Journal of Wesley, 
4 


15 “A Journal of the Proceedings in Georgia beginning October 20, 1737, 
by William Stephens, Esq.’’ in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 

ournal.” 


16 “Original Papers, Correspondence, Trustees, General Oglethorpe and 
Others, 1741-1742” in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1914), 
edited by Allan D. Candler and L. L. Knight, XXIII, 366. John Terry to Har- 
man Verelst, June 17, 1742. 


17 “Original Papers, 1735-1737" in Colonial Records of the State of 
Georgia, XXI, 131. 
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out the interminable kinks and quirks into which most 
the inhabitants had drawn themselves their gossipings, 
whisperings, and backbitings. declared that for 
listening tattlers’ tales, “every hour Time might 
employed showed too much Inclination that 
way.” one place began his Journal, “Great Part 
Time taken this Day listening Abundance 
Tales which were obtruded upon difficult 
was for him escape the tattlers that soon became 
almost fascinated their tales were the tattlers 
themselves. admitted that was not “averse 
hearing what came 

society made the unfortunates from the 
ends the earth would only natural find consid- 
erable rowdyism and discontent. The young emigrant, 
Thickness, who has been previously referred to, wrote 
his mother that Savannah, are parcell good 
for nothing chaps give place idle Name all 
Strangers come; have liked have frightened 
away when first With every body berating 
every body else, there seems have been but one subject 
which the chief malcontents could combine forces and 
agree: This was castigating the Trustees; and Ogle- 
thorpe, being one them, was not left free from these 
thrusts. was part the plan the Georgia experi- 
ment treat the colonists irresponsible children—for 
had not most them been plucked out jail where they 
had landed account their improvidence? These 
people should not own their land fee simple, for very 
likely they would fall into debt again and lose their 
holdings find slipping from them some other 
fashion. These people should also have negro slaves, 
for they were being given everything with which 
make new start life—they should least their 
own work. And besides, slavery would weaken the mil- 


18 “Stephens’ Journal” in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, IV, 37. 
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itary defenses the colony. course there should 
rum this new Utopia for was not 
rum that had started most them their 
downward road the jails? Furthermore what 
right had those poor wretches who just 
been brought three thousand miles across the ocean 
regenerated use the tinsels gold and silver 
bedecking themselves ornamenting their furniture. 
The Trustees passed laws forbidding it, and they also 
issued other rules “for preventing Extravagance and 
Luxury”. These laws and rules did not suit many the 
Georgians, and time went their unpopularity be- 
came more widespread. There came almost one 
continuous clamor for change the land system and 
for the introduction slavery. There was less agitation 
the rum question, for every one who thirsted for 
found difficulty securing supply. The venders 
this unlawful beverage did not wait sought out and 
traded with; instead, they intruded themselves into every 
nook and corner with their strong spirits. Incoming 
vessels were besieged and boarded before they could dis- 
embark their passengers. Georgian speaking 
vessel that arrived the early part 1736 and had just 
anchored Tybee Creek, declared that “We have spilt 
some that Liquor already which was attempted 
brought board These people should 
not complain, for Oglethorpe had said, “what business 
had poor people with Added all these 
clamors against the Trustees and their laws were the dis- 
tractions impending war with the Spaniards 
Florida. There were some who upheld the Trustees, and 
money was appropriated for Rewards 


20 “Journal of Trustees” in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, 
I, 281; “Stephens’ Journal,” ibid., IV, 49 passim; “Original Papers, 1735-1737,” 
ibid., XXI, 112, 113. John Brownfield to Harmon Verelst, Feb. 11, 1736. 
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those who labored most, and for Services taking Out- 
laws, discovering the Country, Executing Justice. 


RELIGION THE COLONY. 


has appeared, the religious welfare the Georg- 
ians was uppermost the minds many those who 
had taken the greatest interest this venture. The 
Trustees sent out with the first ship minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Herbert; but seems have been philanthropic 
the Trustees worthless, for during the first two 
years only was expended “For Religion”, and the poor 
heathen Indians were left altogether alone crying the 
The Rev. Mr. Herbert was soon succeeded 
minister Samuel Quincy, whose salary and expenses 
were paid the amount £50 annually the Society 
for the Propagation the Gospel Foreign Parts—an 
indication that preparations were carry the Gospel 
the Indians. There were also some efforts set 
religious establishment Savannah: Tabernacle 
Split Boards” feet long and feet wide was built 
costing together with house for the minister £50. 
large church clock was presented the colony friends 
England. The Trustees sent Savannah the 
summer 1736 where must have lain idle, for 
very unlikely that the “Split Board” tabernacle could 
have supported Also this time, the Trustees set 
aside 300 acres land near Savannah cleared and 
cultivated for the support the minister and for generai 
religious purposes. like amount land was set aside 
for religious establishment Frederica, fortified out- 
post St. Simon Island which Oglethorpe had just 
built.25 
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WESLEY ARRIVES. 


This was the Georgia, then, these were the scenes 
and amid which John Wesley, the founder Methodism, 
was work and worry for almost two years. was 
now high time Georgia for energetic man take 
hold the people, white men and red men, and drive 
them into Christianity. Oglethorpe who had constantly 
busied himself building the military bulwarks the 
colony saw that the religious bulwarks must raised; 
and being England visit 1735 had confer- 
ence with John Wesley, whose father had long known 
well, and begged him return Georgia with him. 
Wesley was iirst very loath go, but being impor- 
tuned the Rev. John Burton, member the Board 
Trustees, and Oglethorpe, and being advised his 
widowed mother go, John accepted. received his 
appointment October 10, 1735, look the religious 
development Savannah and Frederica. The Trustees 
asked the Society for the Propagation the Gospel 
Foreign Parts allow him annual salary £50 just 
they had done the case Quincy. The Society 
agreed this. There seems doubt the 
fact that the Trustees appointed Wesley minister 
the Georgia colonists primarily; that would have time 
work among the Indians would not unlikely. Wes- 
ley soon became obsessed with the idea that was 
missionary the Indians, wholly and without 
tions; and later strongly denied that had ever un- 
derstood agreed become minister for the colonists. 
Going missionary the aborigines America was 
much more spectacular and appealing, and the same 
time more dangerous, than settling down among the back- 
biting denizens Savannah; was much like heeding 
the cry the Macedonians come over and help—in 


WESLEY GEORGIA 
this instance Tomo Chichi who had recently visited Eng- 
land, was the 

Wesley set out for Georgia October, 1735, accom- 
panied his brother Charles, Benjamin Ingham 
Queen’s College Oxford, and Charles Delamotte, the 
son London merchant. Oglethorpe also returned 
the same vessel. Wesley soon met with number 
Germans board who greatly impressed him for their 
piety and Christian faith. John, himself, was deeply re- 
ligious, unusual soul who had already attracted atten- 
tion his career Oxford. thoroughly appreciated 
the seriousness the step was now taking. made 
plain that was not leaving England avoid want, 
had been the case with many others, nor was 
“to gain the dung dross riches honour; but singly 
this, save our souls; live wholly the glory 
The trip over was long and stormy, giving him 
time aplenty study and reflect the present, past, 
and future. spent his whole time throughout the day 
prayers, Bible study, and ministering those 
board who would accept it. arose four 
the morning, prayed privately for hour, and 
then read the Bible for the next two hours. Then 
came breakfast. Shortly, and his party decided 
leave off the use “flesh and wine” mere 
vanities perverse generation, and soon they 
decided that supper was superfluous. The 
ful storms that arose terribly moved and troubled the 
very depths his soul much they did the depths 
the ocean. one storm that arose, said, “At night 
was waked the tossing the ship and roaring the 
wind, and plainly showed was unfit, for was unwilling 
die.” Then, another storm arose, when the sea broke 
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over the vessel from stem stern and dashed over the 
side. Toward morning the Lord rebuked the waves and 
Wesley returned thanks for his deliverance; but many, 
among whom were most the sailors, “denied had 
been any danger”. This was stiffnecked sacrilege. 
Wesley could not examine his soul and find peace, for 
was afraid die; long felt that way, was 
convinced that was 


THE WORK DONE. 


Wesley reached Georgia February (1736) and 
immediately saw the task ahead him—a parish two 
hundred miles long, extensive that “laughs the 
Labour One What could hope accomplish 
such situation—“Savannah alone would give Con- 
stant Employment for five Six Instruct, rebuke and 
exhort, Need wrote back his hopes 
George Whitefield that God would “stir the Hearts 
some his Servants, who putting their Lives his 
Hands, shall come over and help us, where the Harvest 
great, and the Labourers few. What thou art 
the Man, Mr. Yet Wesley was not subdued 
the undertaking that lay ahead. assumed willing 
attitude toward the situation, and professed see good 
Georgia beyond his expectations. course knew 
“That Every City Community under Heaven, the 
Majority the People are not the Wisest the Best 
Oglethorpe put great faith Wesley and ex- 
pected him much good. Scarcely more than month 
after his arrival, the General appointed him person 
“entirely unprejudiced” act peacemaker tena- 
cious between Mr. Vat and Mr. Von Recke, 
two Salzburgers who had temporarily fallen from their 
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good After year’s labor among the Georgians 
Wesley believed that was making progress. fact, 
was pleased that reported the Trustees that 
“Many Practices seem lose Ground daily, and Gen- 
eral Face Decency Order prevails, beyond what 
have seen any where else But re- 
membered had seen very little America outside 
Georgia. stood well with his parishioners. The story 
told ball and public prayers being announced for 
the same hour. When the time came “the church was full, 
while the ball-room was empty that the entertainment 
could not 


WESLEY AND THE INDIANS. 


Wesley had the conversion the Indians uppermost 
his mind coming Georgia, and while was yet 
board the vessel anchored Tybee Creek, received 
Tomo Chichi and few other Indians accompanied 
Mary Musgrove This venerable old 
Yamacraw Mico expressed desire for Christianity 
carried his people, but hoped Wesley would not use 
the same methods employed the Spaniards. want- 
the Indians first instructed the meaning 
baptism and other strange rites the palefaces 
—the Spaniards seem have driven them into without 
any instruction. The day following Tomo Chichi’s visit, 
another party Indians came board and greatly im- 
pressed Wesley they were “tall, well-proportioned men, 
and had remarkable softness their speech and gentle- 
ness their whole Such manifestations 
interest touched Wesley, much that leaving the 
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vessel “went pay our first visit America, the 
poor heathens.” went call Tomo Chichi, but 
found that was not home, came back Sa- 
vannah, met Mr. Causton, the chief magistrate and store- 
keeper, and preached his first sermon there March 
(1736). The people literally packed the rude church—a 
sight which did his soul good, and partly reconciled him 
stay Savannah while was making preparations 
among the Indians, his first 

For the first few months Savannah, Wesley was 
eating his very soul out convert the “heathen 
aborigines.” seemed forever the point 
setting out among them, and always putting off 
for one reason another. Oglethorpe dissuaded him 
every opportunity: would dangerous and foolhardy 
into the trackless wilderness—he might killed 
any time the French and, perhaps, the Indians; 
furthermore, Savannah would left without minister 
—and this last reason was doubt Oglethorpe’s chief 
concern. But Wesley seized every chance got talk 
with the Indians and ply them with questions, what 
their conception themselves and God was. Once 
quizzed group, asking them what they thought they 
were made for, intending his questions suggest 
that earthly existence was short compared eternity. 
They promptly plead ignorance, but ventured the opinion 
that the whites would not live forever, yet they built their 
houses they did not know it—as much suggest 
that the whites were spending their time foolishly 
the Indians another time Wesley ran onto 
group Chicasaws and began pursue them with 
flood questions almost before they could recover their 
composure. asked them they believed that God had 
made the “sun and the other beloved things.” Paustoo- 
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bee, who acted spokesman, with considerable keenness 
intellect and logic answered “We cannot tell. Who 
hath seen?” the catechising continued, admitted 
that they were fundamentalists, holding that they were 
made out mud. When asked whether believed God 
loved him, said, not know. cannot see him.” 
When Wesley thought had proceeded the point 
where his quizzing had awakened enough interest 
bring forth invitation from them come among them 
teach them, asked whether they would like know 
more things written books, whereupon was prompt- 
informed that they were too busy fighting their ene- 
mies that time, but that peace ever came (which 
doubt they hoped would not the case), then, they would 
glad The Indians were wise enough 
see much the sham with which the “white Chris- 
tians” surrounded themselves. Tomo Chichi once re- 
marked: “Why these are Christians Savannah! Those 
are Christians Frederica! Christians drunk! Chris- 
tians beat men! Christians tell lies! 

Despite all the setbacks suffered Wesley both from 
Oglethorpe himself and from the indifference the In- 
dians, declared September that had made his 
mind among the Chicasaws believed that they 
were the most tractable and the ripest for Christianity 
and most likely “to receive and rejoice the Glorious 
Gospel Christ.” was now determined start the 
study their language Oglethorpe left 
Georgia visit England the latter part 1736, 
and now Wesley thought might slip away from Savan- 
nah and save the souls the heathen Indians. But 
never got away; was confronted with the argument 
that could not leave Savannah unprovided with min- 
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ister. finally lost his patience such talk, and his 
temper too. Said he, never promised stay here one 
month. openly declared both before, at, and ever since 
coming hither, that never would nor could take 
charge the English any longer than till could 
among the Indians.” The Trustees had appointed him 
minister Savannah without either his “desire knowl- 
edge’’, and was, therefore, under obligation them. 
But now had about given the idea going among 
the Indians all—at least not any time soon, for 
was informed that they were constantly engaged fight- 
ing and, therefore, had time converted. month 
before returned England had definitely given 
the idea converting the Indians; had lost patience 
with them (as well with most everybody else Geor- 
gia), was disgusted with these “simple redmen”. 
yet had neither “found heard any Indians the 
Continent America, who had the least desire being 


WHAT WESLEY THOUGHT THE INDIANS. 


Wesley soured the Indians before his return and 
proceeded say some very harsh things about them. 
Unquestionably would have thought better them had 
actually gone among them and learned them better. 
The Indians were savage their warfare. They slipped 
their enemies, and shot them, scalped them, cut 
off their ears. The Indians had two short rules: “to 
what will, and what can”. They were all, with the 
possible exception the Choctaws, “gluttons, drunkards, 
thieves, dissemblers, liars.” They were “implacable, un- 
merciful; murderers fathers, murderers mothers, 
murderers their own children; being common 
thing for son shoot his father mother, because 
they are old and past and being not uncommon 
clared the Cherokees were not usually drunkards, unless 
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for them murder the generations yet unborn. de- 
they could get their whiskey “on free cost”. for the 
Creeks they were hated most and despised all other 
tribes, “as well for their cowardice their superlative 
diligence thieving, and for out-lying all the Indians 
upon the continent.” They were terrible drunkards and 
“exquisite who knew not the meaning 
friendship gratitude; they showed “no inclination 
learn any thing, but least all Christianity”, being 
opinionated their own wisdom the ancient Romans 
modern Perhaps, Wesley was not doing 
himself justice giving the Indians such perverse 
nature, since he, himself, self-confessed missionary, 
was running away from such excellent field. The 
Trustees appropriated for the year, 1736-1737, £154, 
one shilling, and one and one-quarter pence “For the 
Missionaries and Schools instruct convert Chris- 
tianity the Indians value received 
from this expense must have been rather The 
previous year £107 had been appropriated for “Books, 
Surplices, Hoods, and Necessaries supplied the said Mis- 


WESLEY SETS WORK SAVANNAH AND FREDERICA. 


Wesley could not learn Chicasaw and among the 
Indians labor, could least, learn Spanish and con- 
verse with the Jews Savannah. These things did, 
and had hesitancy declaring that some them 
seemed “nearer the mind that was Christ than many 
those who call him was also handy 
could with all the racial elements that made the 
conglomerate Savannah community. read prayers 
for the Germans Hamstead, for the French High- 
gate, and for the Italians that lived 
~~ 43. Journal of Wesley, I, 65-68 
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could not out among the Indians, least could 
get out the Georgia colony now and then visit over 
into South Carolina. visited Charleston July, 1736, 
preached the church there, and visited the lieutenant- 
governor his plantation thirty miles outside the city. 
one his later visits Charleston got considerably 
interested the religious status and ideas the black 
slaves—given half chance was always quizzing peo- 
ple whom thought might aid, especially slaves, 
“half Indians”, and the heathen aborigines. Georgia 
did not permit negro slaves, had South Caro- 
lina carry out his experiments them. Once hap- 
pened young slave girl and began ply her with 
questions about religious matters. She said she went 
church with her mistress take care the children. 
When asked what she had learned church, she replied 
“Nothing; heard deal, but did not understand it.” 
And when Wesley asked her whether she knew who God 
was, she promptly answered “No”. felt that the most 
intelligent slaves ought Christianized some one 
who would from plantation plantation fisher 
men”. Some the Carolina planters whom men- 
tioned his plan, agreed with 

before stated, Wesley’s parish was two hundred 
miles long; truth, included all Georgia. intervals 
was called conduct services Frederica, whither 
went month two after having arrived Savan- 
nah. His brother Charles had been stationed this 
southern outpost both aid Oglethorpe and 
missionary duty. Discontent and scheming were rife 
this place and Charles was soon tangled the midst 
it. quarrel with Oglethorpe followed, and Charles 
threatened hunger strike when his brother 
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John appeared and dissuaded soon afterwards 
left with papers for England and never returned. Wesley 
his sermons did not mince words; boldly rebuked 
this “Sodom sin”, summing what “had seen 
heard Frederica, inconsistent with Christianity, and 
consequently with the prosperity the place.” stated 
that “some the hearers were profited, and the rest 
deeply offended.” Perhaps, Fredrica was being weighed 
upon too severely the “Blue Laws”, recently set up, 
which prohibited fishing and fowling Wes- 
ley became more severe the Fredericans each suc- 
ceeding visit. August, 1736, declared that saw 
very little hope doing good that place there were 
“many there being extremely zealous, and indefatigably 
diligent prevent and those who were not actively 
wicked were afraid good for fear displeasing the 
wicked ones. Wesley with more vigor than tact thun- 
dered anathemas the iniquitous and obdurate denizens. 
found them “cold and one who re- 
tained his first love.” “After having beaten the air 
place for twenty days” gave the fight, 
and January 26, 1737, left the place forever. 
said, did not leave through fear personal violence 
“(though life had been threatened many times,) but 
utter dispair doing good there, which made 
content with the thought seeing 
Wesley now largely confined his activities Savan- 
nah and the surrounding villages. was very earnest 
and diligent his work planned it. Each Sunday 
had two services the morning, one five o’clock and 
the other eleven. also had afternoon service 
three. advised the more serious ones form little 
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society meet once twice week “in order reprove, 
instruct, and exhort one learned this 
group better, selected from smaller number “for 
more intimate union with each other”, which might 
carried out meeting his home group singly. 
Besides all these religious activities, instructed groups 
children and young people the catechism and 
educational subjects. was this way that drifted 
into situation that soon got out his control and 
plunged him into predicament which “neither de- 
sired nor expected 

10. WESLEY FALLS LOVE—TROUBLE FOLLOWS. 

Sophia Hopkins was one his students, beautiful and 
engaging, whom had taught the French language. 
Through his ministrations she was prepared for Chris- 
tianity and was received into the church. Three thousand 
miles from the refinements England, here the boist- 
erous society Savannah, noble impulses Wesley’s 
innermost being were touched this young woman, and 
instinctively found himself considering matrimony. 
was somewhat disturbed about it, and enquired his 
friend Charles Delamotte and the Moravian elders 
what they thought was best done. They advised 
him abandon any thoughts marriage. This ap- 
parently what happened: Troubled his soul over con- 
flicting sentiments, sought refuge keeping away 
much possible from the subject these emotions. 
Sophia Hopkins, perhaps, not having been given ex- 
planation Wesley’s changed conduct toward her, be- 
came enraged and her anger few days later married 
Purysburg, South Carolina, Mr. William William- 
son. Wesley was undoubtedly taken surprise this 
coup and his unhappy frame mind, may have 
done, Mr. Causton, her uncle, maintained—that is, may 
have gone him “and discovered with grief tears that 


himself desired marry her.” After the marriage Caus- 
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ton claimed that Wesley “appear’d inconsolable, some- 
times wanting see her, but other times promised 
that never would.” Mrs. Williamson later maintained 
that Wesley “had many times proposed marriage her; 
all which proposals she Causton also held 
this 

Wesley seems not have sensed the changed situa- 
tion. expected Mrs. Williamson continue come 
his small select meetings; this she refrained from do- 
ing, “and refused him when sent her hus- 
band Wesley now came very critical 
Mrs. Williamson, assuming interest her affairs ex- 
tending beyond the jurisdiction that ministers even 
those days were supposed have. the way from 
church, mentioned some things her her conduct 
which thought were She immediately lost 
her temper, exclaiming that “She did not expect such 
usage” from him, and turned away the next street 
corner. Wesley was now fully determined humble this 
obstreperous parishioner. First secured from Mr. 
Causton, her uncle, unaware Wesley’s purpose, state- 
ment that one should reproved condemned for 
doing what thought duty. Next Wesley got 
expression from Causton that would not condemn 
minister for repelling from the table mem- 
ber his family, except his wife, and then would 
“require legal Forearmed way against 
Causton, Wesley thought, August 1737, re- 
fused Mrs. Williamson the sacrament holy communion 
and “she went home from the 
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INDICTED. 


The next day was served with warrant “for de- 
faming the said Sophia, and refusing administer 
her the Sacrament the Lord’s Supper, public con- 
gregation, without cause”. Williamson, who caused the 
warrant issued, sued Wesley for £1000 damages. 
Causton entered the fray and declared that would have 
son wrote the Trustees that was “Cruel Injustice 
Repelling Person from the Lord’s Table who Comes 
there with pure zeal unfeigned Sincerity, ’Tis 
Action too black Nature lightly Treated.” 
Causton told the Trustees that Wesley had “Insinuated 
that Niece had been guilty something very notori- 
ous which due time, would make Upon 
being served with the warrant Wesley answered that giv- 
ing withholding the Lord’s Supper was wholly ec- 
clesiastical matter and that would not acknowledge the 
power the civil courts interfere. Williamson de- 
manded that Wesley give bond for his appearance 
court, whereupon the bailiff interposed, “Sir, Mr. Wes- 
ley’s word sufficient.” Causton now went Wesley’s 
house and among many other “sharp words” said that 
Wesley should settle the matter once. exclaimed, 
“My niece used thus! have drawn the sword, and 
will never sheath till have satisfaction.” de- 
manded Wesley’s reasons for his vindictive act and sug- 
gested that write them Mrs. Williamson. This 
Wesley did: She had not obeyed the rules giving her 
name the Curate the day before the sacrament—when 
she did and came him would advise her wherein 
she had done wrong and when she had openly repented 
would administer her “the mysteries God”. Mrs. 
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Williamson now swore that the reason why she had been 
used Wesley was because she had rejected him 
marriage. When Wesley asked Causton for copy this 
affidavit, received the curt reply, “Sir, you may have 
one from any the newspapers did 
Causton threaten destroy Wesley throughout the land 
merciless Wesley now pitted the power 
the pulpit against the press. August 14th, the 
midst this read the scriptural lesson, 
“Set Naboth high among the people: and set two men, 
sons Belial, before him, bear witness against him.” 
noticed that many the congregation particularly 
observed these words, and that more people were present 
than had been there for some months. 

Causton, whose own reputation was already unsavory 
and was destined become much more so, now 
decided destroy Wesley hook crook. 
August 22nd, got together packed jury, con- 
sisting the unusual number forty-four, 
whom Wesley said: “one was Frenchman, who 
did not understand English, one Papist, one 
professed Infidel, three Baptists, sixteen seventeen 
others, Dissenters; and several others who had personal 
quarrels against me, and had openly avowed revenge.” 
Calling the people “To beware spiritual tyranny, 
and oppose the new, illegal authority which was 
usurped over their Causton through trick- 
ery and well-studied manipulation rushed two present- 
ments through the jury. The first one stated that Wes- 
ley “had broken the laws the realm, contrary the 
peace our Sovereign Lord the King, his crown and dig- 
The other consisted ten counts: Wesley had 
spoken and written Mrs. Williamson against her hus- 
band’s consent, had repelled her from communion, had 


declared his adherence the Church England, had 


59 Journal of Wesley, I, 53, 55. 
Ibid., 55. 
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divided the morning service, had refused baptize 
baby except dipping, had repelled William Gough from 
the communion table, had refused read the burial ser- 
vice over Nathanial Polhill, had called himself “Ordinary 
had refused allow Jacob Matthews and 
William Aglionby act godfathers because they were 
not communicants, and had baptized child with only 
two sponsors. Twelve the jurors refused sign this 
bill, but instead, issued report taking each count 
separately and declaring that they were either not true 
bills that the cause complained was not contrary 

Thus did Wesley find himself the toils the law 
and the center heated quarrel; the gossiping Sa- 
vannahans were now veritable paradise. The town 
was completely upset and torn pieces the strife that 
followed, and however heated became the charges and 
however bitter the condemnations, the town seems have 
enjoyed the diversion. William Stephens, Secretary 
the Colony, arrived the midst the turmoil, and 
recorded his journal that “both sides did not stick 
throw Plenty Scandal against their 
declared that Wesley had been held great respect 
the time his trouble with Sophia But Wes- 
ley’s troubles had not altogether begun with the Hopkins 
incident. before noted, used very little tact 
rebuking the people; his righteous indignation as- 
sailed sin wherever sensed and wasted time 
devising the best method. Especially Frederica 
had early used his usefulness. Horton, one the 
military officers there, speaking Wesley’s career 
there said, what the formal Fellow Says Writes 
about Despise But may Gain his Ends Keeping 


61 Journal of Wesley, I, 55, 58. 


“Stephens’ Journal,” Records the State Georgia, 
IV, 12. Nov. 3, 1737. 


63 1737-1789,” ibid., XXII, part 1, p. 167. Letter to 
Trustees, May 27, 
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this place Continued Scene Uneasiness his Stuff 
pass current among [torn] People many 
whom are ready Mutiny without Sacerdotal Assist- 

was unwise not refraining from doing what 
everybody else, however, was vigorously doing—he al- 
lowed himself drawn into the wrangles, feuds, and 
contentions the day. sorely tried Oglethorpe’s 
some who felt that had been set over the Trus- 
tees spy “to enforce some particular designs” which 
might disagreeable the people and which would 
make possible for him get list the ring-leaders 
the Charges were made the Trustees 
concerning expenses; anger wrote them 
giving itemized account and asked them “allow 
Justice due Common know the ac- 
cuser and the After his open break had come 
the Hopkins trouble, became the leader the critics 
the Savannah government and the malcontents gen- 
erally. Causton declared “became advocate for 
every discontented person met They often 
met his But was only natural that should 
tend range himself with those who attacked the 
Savannah government and its policies; for Causton, his 
bitterest enemy, was one Savannah’s first bosses and 
Stephens, who had love for Wesley, was the Secretary 
the Colony. One day one Wesley’s malcontents 
appeared court, charged with stealing cattle, and 
the midst affairs, arose “in menacing Manner, 
crying out, Liberty, and calling the People remem- 


“Original Papers, ibid., XXI, 459, 460. Horton Causton, 
May 1737. 


Jones, Tomo-Chi-Chi, 98. 


“Egmont’s Journal,” Colonial Records the State Georgia, 
61. Causton to Trustees, July 25, 1738. 
“Original Papers, 1735-1737,” ibid., XXI, 86, 


“Egmont’s Journal,” ibid., 60, 61. Causton Trustees, March 


69 “Original Papers, 1787-17389,” ibid., XXII, part 1, 32-35. 
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ber they were difficult did soon 
become govern Savannah that took practically 
all the time the magistrates and left them opportun- 
ity make living for themselves. Their authority was 
looked upon with contempt, “Tippling Houses” sprang 
every side, and one the magistrates was forced 
such extremity poverty that was “driven make 
use his Gown Court, Cover for Rags.” 

Wesley was not averse using every opportunity 
that came his way disconcert and destroy his enemies. 
When first arrived Georgia, and Causton had 
become fast friends and had allowed himself per- 
suaded write back the Trustees that the Scotch 
“were universally turbulent people, who neither regard- 
divine nor human Laws, but lived idle and continually 
fomented Mischief.” Wesley now exposed Causton 
this matter and thereby turned the Scotch against him.” 
Also, used his authority minister strike the 
power the magistrates. the midst his worst 
troubles Savannah preached sermon “Is 
lawful give Tribute Ceaser not?” applied his 
words largely the magistrates, stating how far obey 
them and when 


RELIGIOUS METHODS. 


Wesley’s ministry was failure almost from the start 
due largely his methods. Dr. John Burton, member 
the Board Trustees, had given him some excellent 
advice, which Wesley failed follow. was told not 
confuse essentials with non-essentials, man-made in- 
stitutions and behests with God-given commands, the 
human and the divine—as St. Paul had said, should 
“all things all Instead, Wesley became ex- 
tremely formal, and sought build sort ecclesi- 


Ibid., 24. Nov. 18, 1787. 
Harden, Savannah and South Georgia, 73, 74. 


“Stephens’ Journal,” Colonial Records the State Georgia, IV, 
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astical tyranny whereby could enslave the people 
him spiritually. was claimed that set spies their 
homes and made the servants spy the families they 
served. Those who gave themselves his spiritual guid- 
ance, especially the women, “were obliged discover 
him their most secret actions, nay even their thoughts, 
and the subject their dreams.” The small groups that 
met with him led people charge him with being Ro- 
man Catholic, for all the Roman Catholics Savannah 
were “caressed him their first rate These 
groups were “made communion saints”, they 
were referred the faithful, and many thought that 
“an Avenue was herein opened 

insistent was Wesley forms that almost for- 
got the spirit. Instead considering the people Geor- 
gia babes their Christian progress and feeding them 
with milk, according Burton, “drenched them with 
the physic intolerant and Stephens 
declared that fed his people metaphysical discourses 
when “plain Doctrine” would have suited much 
felt thoroughly his ecclesiastical power that accord- 
ing story that he, himself, told long afterwards, 
one occasion when Oglethorpe had rebuked one his 
servants and had said that would never forgive him, 


Wesley interposed and said, hope, Sir, you never 


“set more value upon baptism immersion 
and other rubric formularies than upon ‘love, meekness, 
and true refused sprinkle baby 
brought baptized, unless could shown that 
was too weak dipped. The mother replied “Nay, 
the child not weak, but resolved shall not 


“Egmont’s Journal,” Colonial Records the State Georgia, 
76, 77. Norris to Verelst, Dec. 12, 1738. 


76 Wright, Oglethorpe, 187. 


“Stephens’ Journal,” Colonial Records the State Georgia, IV, 
81. Nov. 19, 1737. 
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dipped.” Wesley was equally resolved that should not 
sprinkled, and they Marriage, also, had 
performed according special and fixed forms, and 
when certain Georgians fled South Carolina, where 
could more easily done, Wesley pursued them and did 
not rest until had wrung from the erring ministers 
Charleston the promise that they would put stop 
these The Hopkins incident was case 
point how strict was administering the 
communion. was common for him exclude people 
with great freedom, were little more than flour- 
ish show his power. kept out almost entirely the 
residents Hamstead and Highgate, not because they 
had sinned too grievously, but because they were igno- 
rant the forms worship that they did not know 
where and when join reading with the minister and 
when and where 

Wesley did not want plain answer was foolish, 
indeed, when asked Frederican what thought 
his preaching. The answer summed pretty well the 
people’s case against Wesley: your sermons are 
satires upon particular persons, therefore will never 
hear you more; and all the people are mind, for 
won’t hear ourselves abused. Besides, they say, they 
are Protestants. But for you, they cannot tell what 
religion you are of. They never heard such religion 
before. They not know what make it. And then 
your private behaviour.—All the quarrels that have been 
here since you came, have been long you. Indeed there 
neither man nor woman the town, who minds word 
you say. And you may preach long enough; but 
body will come hear Indeed, Wesley’s congre- 
gations dwindled down almost none. They disliked 

80 Journal of Wesley, I, 29. 
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him, they disliked his sermons, they disliked the time 
worship “unreasonable Out appear- 
ance Stephens generally attended and now and then heard 
“not found Fault with” and was grieved 
the audience being 


13. SOME WESLEY’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


before noted, Wesley was deeply religious, almost 
the point mysticism. When asked the German 
minister Spangenberg whether knew himself, replied 
do,” but added, fear they were vain 
The Wesley family whole were strongly introspective, 
and their ideas sometimes bordered spiritualism and 
the occult. Wesley’s parents and brothers often heard 
strange noises and were puzzled their meaning. His 
mother, Susanna, read bad news and impending disasters 
the strange sounds ard rappings that she frequently 
heard. Now and then the sauce pan danced around the 
table and strange forces pushed people about the house. 
John Wesley’s background was, thus, deeply tinged with 
the The storms that buffeted Wesley’s vessel 
around his trip over Georgia were filled with un- 
earthly sounds; the wind whizzing through the riggings 
“whistled distinctly had been human voice.” 
Storms had strange and mysterious fascination for 
Wesley, turning his eyes into his innermost being. 
spoke storm experienced July 10, 1736, the like 
which had never before seen, “even 
“The voice God, told was not fit die; since 
was afraid, rather than desirous it. when shall 

Many things that saw and did, considered 
nothing short miracles. For time while 

“Stephens’ Journal,” Colonial Records the State Georgia, 


IV, 13. Nov. 6, 1737. Also see Richard Watson, The Life of the Rev. John 
Wesley, A. M. (New York, 1831), 30-42. 
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Georgia, and Delamotte decided eat nothing except 
bread and they “were never more vigorous and healthy 
than while tasted nothing was indeed 
miracle when upon Wesley rebuking one the military 
officers Frederica who was swearing and cursing “ex- 
ceedingly”, turned around “and gave many thanks” 
for the The spirit worked fast with the chil- 
dren was instructing “They began more carefully 
attend the things that were spoken both home and 
church, and remarkable seriousness appeared their 
whole behaviour and The supernatural 
never ceased crop out Wesley’s experiences. Mr. 
Germain lay the point death; had lost his speech 
and senses; his eyes were set, and there was motion 
except the heaving his breast. Wesley read the “com- 
mendatory prayer” over him, and “While stood around 
him, stretched out his arms, rubbed his head, recov- 
ered his sight, speech and understanding; and immediate- 
sending for the Bailiffs, settled the affairs his fam- 
ily; and then lay down and Baptism could work 
miracles were performed the right method: Mary 
Welch, eleven days old, was dipped. “The child was 
ill then, but recovered from that Wesley did not 
fail miraculous attention himself. While was lying 
asleep the quarter-deck boat near Frederica, the 
tide came and covered him over with salt water which 
ran into his mouth and waked him; but escaped with 
only getting wet. gave thanks: “Thou are the God 
whom cometh salvation: thou art the Lord whom 
escape Shortly thereafter found great 
difficulty entering one the creeks near Frederica 
the lightning and rain beat down upon him furiously. 


Journal Wesley, 27. 
89 Ibid., 32. 
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The rain suddenly parted and the wind came from 
behind and drove him Frederica within two hours. 
When reached there found his brother, Charles, 
very sick “but mended from the hour saw me. This 
also hath God 


14. WESLEY RETURNS ENGLAND. 


Wesley’s soul and patience were sorely tried. Mis- 
understood the Georgians, perhaps miserable misfit 
himself, was now under indictment like common 
criminal. refused recognize the action the 
packed jury, and for Williamson’s suit, would have 
over with soon Many times ap- 
peared court, but Williamson was always out town. 
Finally, came the conclusion that was folly for 
him remain Georgia longer. had failed 
every purpose: There was possibility left ever 
going among the Indians, and for being minister 
Savannah, had never agreed accept that position. 
consulted his friends about his returning England, 
and they agreed that ought back, but not yet. 
Causton pursued him with implacable and relentless 
hostility. November confronted Wesley with some 
affidavits claiming that Wesley had called him “liar, 
villain, and on” and that Wesley had been reprimand- 
the last court “for enemy to, and hinderer of, 
the public peace.” With such campaign villification 
being directed against him, Wesley now consulted his 
friends again and they all agreed “that the time 
looked for was now come.” Wesley now told Causton 
that intended leave for England, and posted 
notice “in the Great that 

Williamson, who perhaps had some hopes secur- 
ing damages from Wesley, promised that any person 


94 Journal of Wesley, I, 30. 


See “Original Papers, 1737-1789,” Colonial Records the State 
of ~~ XXII, part 1, 206. 
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aiding Wesley escape would prosecuted “with the 
utmost Rigour”. The magistrates forbade him 
leave and called upon all the constables and tything-men 
stop him attempted go. Wesley became ex- 
ceedingly impatient this action. said the mag- 
istrates, have appeared six seven courts suc- 
cessively, order answer them; but was not suf- 
fered so, when desired time after time.” 
was told that must give bond for £50 for his appear- 
ance any time, desired return; Williamson 
also called for security his action. Wesley’s rejoinder 
was, “Sir, you use very ill, and you the Trus- 
tees. will give neither any bond, nor any bail all. 
You know your business, and know mine.” The time 
act was now hand. “Being now only prisoner 
large, place where knew experience every day 
would give fresh opportunity procure evidence 
words never said, and actions never did, saw clearly 
the hour was come for leaving this place; and soon 
evening prayers were over, about eight o’clock, the tide 
then serving, shook off the dust feet, and left 
Georgia, after having preached the Gospel there (not 
ought, but was able) one year and nearly nine 
months.” was then that December 1737, with 
three companions paddled the Savannah 
Purysburg, South Carolina, from whence went 
Charleston and embarked for England, never return. 
The three men who accompanied him the river 
were doubtful value the colony, Stephens’ esti- 
mate them accepted. Gough was “idle fel- 
low, pert and impudent his Behaviour” owing many 
people money and leaving wife and child, who grieved 
little “since used beat them more than feed them.” 
Coates was “one the principal Fomenters Mischief 
going from House House with idle stories fill 
Peoples Heads with The third was bar- 
ber the name Campbell. Stephens’ opinion, “if 
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the Parson had taken few more with him, such 
then made his Companions; provided their Creditors did 
not suffer, the Colony would better without 

Wesley reached England the early part 1738 and 
visited some the Trustees various occasions. They 
seem have been little interested the squabble 
Savannah. April 26, 1738, thy revoked his office 
Georgia, having the previous December appointed 
George Whitefield the ecclesiastical overlord the 

his voyage back England Wesley had much 
time reflect his past two years America. While 
still ship board with England sight said, 
went America, convert the Indians; but oh! who 
shall convert me!” landing Deal, frankly said 
himself, “It now two years and almost four months 
since left native country, order teach the 
Georgian Indians the nature Christianity; but what 
have learned myself the mean time? Why, (what 
the least all suspected,) that who went America 
convert others, was never myself converted 
few months later observed, “All the time was 
Savannah was thus beating the air. Being ignorant 
the righteousness Christ, which living faith 
him brings salvation ‘to every one that believeth’, 
sought establish own righteousness, and la- 
boured the fire all Thus was that 
Wesley recognized did those come after him that 
was totally unfitted for the work which had set out 
denomination, Wesley calls for defense; needs 
none. great transformation came over Wesley after 
his Georgia days. 


of of Georgia, IV, 37, 
Journal Wesley, 74, 75. Wesley added this footnote: not 
sure this.” 
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THE SPANISH SETTLEMENT SANTA ELENA 
(PORT ROYAL) 1578 


Mary Ross, 
Berkeley, 


The history the Carolinas opens with dramatic 
Spanish chapter. long one with many episodes, 
each vibrant with colorful action. Outstanding this 
full-laden chronicle the story Santa Elena, ro- 
mantic tale human drama staged soil. 
Chronologically records two hundred and forty-two 
years related activity, specific, those decades 
intervening between the reconnoissance that seaboard 
Quexos 1521 and Spain’s final relinquishment 
the Santa Elena province England the Treaty 
1763.1 


The opening scenes this long drama are well 
known. They deal with the naming that frontier 
1525, one pilots honor his patron, 
Santa Elena,? and with the colony planted Ayllén 
San Miguel Gualdape 1526. The history the 
succeeding decades, typified such unhappy 
occupy that border the Soto, Luna, and 
undertakings also well Nor the 


1 For a comprehensive review of Spanish activities in Georgia and South 
Carolina consult Bolton, Herbert E., Arredondo’s Historical Proof of Spain's 
Title to Georgia: A Contribution to the History of One of the Spanish Border- 
lands; Bolton, Herbert E., and Mary Ross, The Debatable Land: Sketch the 
Anglo-Spanish Contest for the Georgia Coun ry. 

2 Punta de Santa Elena is the eastern projection of St. Helena Island. 
Protruding abruptly seaward, the Punta de Santa Elena, or headland and shoals 
lying between Port Royal Sound and St. Helena Sound, received its baptismal 
name on St. Helen’s Day. The occasion of the naming of Santa Elena is re- 
corded as follows: “The Licenciado Aillén equipped three vessels and in one of 
them he reached the Point of Santa Elena, a hundred leagues north of La 
Florida. A town there named Orizta they called Chicora, because the Castilians 
never failed to distort the words somewhat. Another place there named Guale, 
they called Gualdape. In this region is the River Jordan, which was named 
by the pilot of a ship who discovered it, who also named the Point of Santa Elena 
for his saint’s day which See Herrera, Antonio de, His- 
toria General, Vol. II, Dec. III, Lib.’ VII, pp. 241-242. 

3 For good accounts of these éxpeditions consult Bolton, Herbert E., The 
Spanish Borderlands; Greenhow, Robert, The History of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 


and California; Lowery. Woodbury, The Spanish Settlements Within the Present 
Limits of the United States, 1513-1561. 
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SPANISH SETTLEMENT SANTA ELENA 


French attempt Santa Elena (Port Royal) unfamiliar. 
few writers have told the story the first establish- 
ment the Spaniards Santa but the heart 
the Spanish story the Carolina country remains un- 
told. study, however, documentary materials from 
the archives Seville rapidly disclosing the extent 
Spain’s control the Carolina provinces.® 

The location the Spanish establishment Santa 
Elena has long been matter conjecture. Recently, 
careful study contemporary documents has made 
clear these facts: first, that Santa Elena was five leagues 
north the Savannah bar and was the first opening 
beyond Hilton Head Island (Port Royal Sound) second, 
that Santa Elena was six leagues south the broad har- 
bor Orista Edisto (St. Helena Sound) third, that 
the approach the Santa Elena settlement from the 
northern end Hilton Head Island was deep river 
that followed course the north-northeast (Beaufort 
River) fourth, that going Santa Elena you shaped 
your course northeast, leaving the shore side sand- 
bank that extended half league north-northeast 
south-southwest Island Spit); fifth, that the 
town and presidio Santa Elena were small island 
whose length extended northwest-southeast (Parris 
Island) and sixth, that the Santa Elena establishment 
lay across the deep river opposite the “high island 
Santa Elena” (St. Helena Island) small creek (Pilot 
Mean’s Creek) that flowed from the northwest into 
the larger stream. This evidence narrows the location 
Santa Elena Port Royal Sound and the site the 
presidio the southeastern end Parris Island Pilot 
Mean’s Creek. Recent excavations the location in- 

4 Brief narratives on the founding of Santa Elena are to be found in 
Ruidiaz y Caravia, Kugenio, La Florida, su Conquista y Colonizacién por Pedro 


Menéndez de Avilés; Barrientos, in Garcia, Genaro, Dos Antiguas Relaciones de 


Ross, Mary, “French Intrusions and Indian Uprisings in Georgia and 
South ye lh 1577-1580", in Georgia Historical Quarterly, September, 1923; 
“The French on the Savannah, 1605,” ibid., September, 1924. 
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Mary Ross 


dicated reveal to-day the remains impressive old 
cedar fortification, reinforced oyster-shell embank- 
ments. There can little doubt that these are vestiges 
the old Spanish settlement Santa 

surprising episode the Santa Elena story has 
recently come light. deals with the crucial days 
the last half the sixteenth century when the defense 
San Agustin and Santa Elena became imperative. 
According Marqués, governor Florida, those 
establishments were necessary “to the service Your 
Majesty and the rest the since they held the 
keys the northern borderlands the Caribbean world.’ 
Corsairs and Seadogs were astir. Marlowe caused Val- 
dés proclaim: 


From Venice shall they drag huge argosies, 
And from America the Golden Fleece 
That yearly stuffs old Philip’s treasury.® 


But Philip’s treasury could not stuffed the Span- 
ish galleons fell into the hands French pirates. Dan- 
ger from French corsairs was felt when Fort San Felipe 
was built Parris Island 1566.9 became more 


6 The following are some of the documents upon which the above con- 
clusions are based. They are all in the Archives of the Indies: A report by 
Doctor Caceras, Habana, Noviembre, 1574 (A. G. I. 54-2-2. Documento no 
enumerado) Diego Velasco Magestad, Habana, Enero 20, 1577 
(A. G. I. 54-2-2-. Documento no enumerado) ; Pedro Menendez Marques a su 
Magestad, Santa Elena, Octubre 21, 1577 (A. G. 1. 54-5-16. Documento No. 17); 
Ifigo Ruiz de Castrejana a su Magestad, Habana, Diciembre 12, 1577 (A. G. L 
54-2-3. No enumerado) ; Gutierre de Miranda a su Magestad, Habana, Febrero 
13, 1578 (A. G. I. 54-2-38. No enumerado); Relacion de la costa del norte de 
San Agustin de la Florida hasta el cabo de San Ramon (A. G. I. 54-5-9) ; Testi- 
monio del viaje que hizo el Capitan francisco fernandez de Ecija a la visita de la 
costa de la banda del Norte de este pressidio afo 1605 (A. G. I. 1-1-1, r° $1). 

Corroborating the documentary evidence in the archives of Spain that es- 
tabiish this location are the recent archaeological disclosures of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Eli K. Cole and Major George H. Osterhout, Jr., of the United States 
Marine Corps, on Parris Island. Even the cedar foundations, that Governor 
Marqués thought so durable in 1577 and that Flores inspected in 1578, and the 
oyster-shell embankment noted by Andres Gonzales in 1609 remain to-day to give 
confirmation to the purposeful interest of the Spaniards in the Carolina country. 

Pedro Menéndez Marqués Magestad. Santa Elena, Octubre 21, 
1577 (A. G. I. 54-5-16. Documento N° 17). 


8 Lines in Scene I of Dr. Faustus. Taken from Valdés’ speech. 


_ 9 The establishment of Fort San Felipe belongs to the Menéndez period. 
Having completed the conquest of the Peninsula in 1565 the Adelantado turned 
his attention the next year to the occupation of Guale and Santa Elena. Sailing 
north in April, 1566, Menéndez landed first at Guale (St. Catherines Isiand) 
where he negotiated an alliance and then pushed on to the Carolina border. En- 
tering Santa Elena harbor Menéndez dropped anchor one league from the bar. 
Then, seeking out the Indian settlements three leagues further the river the 
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evident ten years later when that presidio fell victim 
Indian uprising encouraged French 
Countless free traders roamed the seas and the Georgia- 
Carolina harbors promised fair winterings. vigorous 
defense program was planned, and 1577 Philip 
ordered the Santa Elena fortifications restored. 
this despatched Pedro Menéndez Marqués governor 
Florida with instructions lose time 
strengthening that borderland. Marqués’ labors soon 
brought the second Carolina presidio into being. Located 
one hundred and fifty feet from the site old Fort San 
Felipe and constructed solidly cedar, the new struc- 
ture, known Fort San Marcos, gave due credit her 
builder. The erection was timely. Once more the French 


Adelantado negotiated for another alliance. This compact, like that Guale, 
was cemented amidst much feasting and merriment wherein Spanish honey, 
wine, and biscuit supplemented with good grace, Indian maize, Carolina blue- 
points and Santa Elena acorns. The necessary preliminaries over, Menéndez 
turned to the question of selecting a site for his colony. With the help of the 
Oristan leader a good location was found on a small island free from close 
contact with any Indian village. One writer states that it lay six leagues south 
of Escamacu, the chief town of Orista. 

With the assistance Estéban las Alas and one hundred and ten 
soldiers a fort was soon completed. It was named San Felipe. But Menéndez’s 
labors did not end there. Before the year had passed he had planned for the 
pacification of the whole northern seaboard and for the opening of the interior. 
Under the direction of Juan Pardo and Hernando Boyano he despatched an 
expedition into the Carolina back country to blaze a path toward New Spain. 
Glowing reports of provinces in South Carolina, North Georgia and Northern 
Alabama were the result. So impressed was Menéndez that he wrote from 
Spain several years later to his nephew Marqués that he hoped soon to return 
to La Florida, “not to leave it as long as I live; for that is all my longing and 
Indeed Menéndez favored the Carolina land that further 
stated that if he moved his establishment it would be “to Guatari or Cano,” a 
region in the heart of the Carolina country. 


10 Menéndez died in 1574, practically bankrupt. His La Florida venture 
had cost him dear. his will, however, left the few remnants his fortune 
his eldest daughter Doha Catalina with the stipulation that an entailed estate 
be established, if possible. It is evident that Dofia Catalina lived in a humble 
way. But in 1575 Philip II bestowed upon her husband, Hernando de Miranda, 
the adelantadoship and governorship of La Florida. The Miranda administration 
inaugurated a harsh Indian policy in the Florida borderlands. Miranda’s lieu- 
tenant at Santa Elena, Alonso de Solis, was particularly short-sighted. Aroused 
by Indian quarrels in Guale, Solis ordered several prominent chieftains of that 
Province to be hung. Among those executed was Chief Humalo, Gualean leader 
who had visited in Spain. Solis did not stop with Guale. Similar treatment 
was administered at Santa Elena. Naturally the seaboard was astir. And, on 
one occasion, June 17, 1576, when Hernando Boyano with twenty-one soldiers 
went to camp at Escamacu, the cacique lured Boyano into a trap and brutally 
despatched him and twenty of his men. Shortly after this massacre at Esca- 
macu, Captain Solis and eight of his companions were slain in the woods at 
Santa Elena. On July 22, 1576, a third massacre took place in Guale only to 
be followed by another in which three royal officials and five or six soldiers were 
killed. Terrified, Miranda tried to strengthen Santa Elena but the warring 
natives were not to be pacified. Five hundred braves laid siege to Fort San 
Felipe. In despair, Miranda buried his cannons, placed his people on board 


three boats anchored in the harbor, and, lifting anchor, deserted Santa Elena. 


Before nightfall curling wraiths blue smoke told tales dying buried 
the ashes Fort San Felipe. 
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were the Carolina door, and only the quick work 
Marqués prevented their assumption that 
frontier. And again, for the time being, Santa Elena 
was saved for 

have already touched upon this episode part 
the larger story the Florida borderland arti- 
cle published the Georgia Historical Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1923, entitled “French Intrusions and Indian 
Uprisings Georgia and South Carolina, 


11 Marqués arrivd at Havana in June, 1577, and presented his instruc- 
tions to Cristébal de Eraso, captain-general of the treasure fleet. Captain Eraso 
lost no time in providing Marqués with men and a ship for the succor of La 
Florida. Conditions in the northern mainland were precarious. When Marqués 
arrived San Agustin was greeted with evil tidings. The distracted, half- 
starved settlers were huddled together like sheep in the old fort, their homes 
deserted; Santa Elena lay in ashes; the natives were in rebellion, allied with a 
band of stranded French corsairs. From Cayugua (Charleston) to San Agustin 
the country was unsafe. 

The new governor was under orders to rebuild Santa Elena. His force 
was small. consisting only of one hundred and thirty-nine men. To this number 
he added Captain Vicente Gonzales and fourteen seamen from the Esptritu Sancto, 
tender of the fleet. But San Agustin must be strengthened first. This done, 
Marqués placed sixty soldiers under Captain Juan de Junco, with orders to 
defend the capital and to protect the forty-four women and sixty-two children 
who were residents there. Marqués then turned to the matter of salvaging 
Santa Elena. 

Realizing that he must capitalize every energy the governor confiscated 
the supply ships and set all hands to work sawing timbers for the new presidio. 
In short order these were cut and placed on board the waiting ship. A fire 
broke out on one boat. However, the damage was repaired and Marqués prepared 
to sail. Suddenly a hurricane swept the coast and for an hour and a half it 
tossed the anchored vessels against their moorings. One sank. Again there was 
delay. With determination Marqués made ready once more and sailed northward, 
He carried eighty-three men. En route he encountered a second storm. This 
necessitated the throwing overboard of some of the timber. At last Santa Elena 
was reached. Selecting a location, one hundred and fifty feet from the site of 
Fort San Felipe, Marqués broke ground for the new fortification—‘away from 
the wood where the first one was, for there is no better fortress against Indians 
than a clear space.” 

The new stronghold was named San Marcos. six days its walls were 
in position; and, safe within his stockade Marqués observed the tell-tale camp- 
fire smoke that rose above the tree-tops, revealing the presence of the enemy. 
One day the governor found the stern of the stranded French ship. It bore 
the legend, El Principe. On another occasion he rescued the abandoned cannon 
of old Fort San Felipe. These had been dug up and thrown into the creek by 
the Frenchmen. 

But these labors did not suffice. Months had passed without succor. Mar- 
qués needed food and reinforcements. In hopes of pacifying Guale (Georgia) 
Vicente Gonzales visited that province. His friendly advances were repulsed. 
Not an Indian came out to his launch, but from the shore they hurled insults, 
telling Gonzales that “the Spaniards were not worth anything, and were chickens, 
and that they themselves had many friends with them who would aid them.” 

Governor Marqués was forced into action. One ship he burned to make 
sure of the ten men who were on her. Two bronze pieces were then taken from 
the tender and set up in Fort San Marcos. On account of his experience and 
skill Captain Gonzales, with his crew, was retained at Santa Elena, but the 
tender under command of Rodrigo de Junco sailed for Spain bearing despatches 
for Philip Il. The call for help reached sympathetic ears. Captain Junco’s 
ship was promptly refitted and ordered back Florida. With him went 
Captain Flores. Santa Elena was to be carefully inspected and reinforced. 


brief summary this intrusion follows: French corsairs 
were astir. Under the leadership of Captain Nicolas Estrozi a band of organized 
free traders roamed the Caribbean and preyed on Spanish shipping. In Decem- 
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Plan the Fort Santa Elena, dated 1595 (Archives 


the Indies 140-7-37). 
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response the request for more detailed por- 


trayal Spain’s Santa Elena establishment that time, 
the following document here presented. 

This document the record official investiga- 
tion San Agustin and Santa Elena. was made 
Captain Alvaro Flores Quifiones the months 
October and November, 1578, the bidding Philip II, 
shortly after the construction the Carolina fortifica- 
tion Governor Marqués. 

The report long one, containing comprehensive 
account the two presidios. minutely describes many 
details associated with frontier garrison. make 
sure that neglect carelessness was countenanced 
Santa Elena, Flores twice inspected Fort San Marcos. 
The excerpts from the longer document here submitted 
give circumstantial data the Carolina stronghold 
1578 and well illustrate the importance attached Spain 
Santa Elena, her northern military outpost the 
Florida frontier. 


INSPECTION SANTA ELENA CAPTAIN ALVARO FLORES 
1578! 


This copy, well and accurately made, the in- 
spection which Captain Alvaro Flores made 
these forts San Agustin and Santa Elena the 
soldiers who reside them, and the artillery, arms 
and munitions that there are them. made sec- 
ond inspection the new supplies which came from the 
kingdom Spain. The tenor these documents, one 
after the other, passed before me, follows: 


ber, 1576, Captain Estrozi appeared off San Agustin. few weeks later news 
came of his ill-starred attempt to enter at Santa Elena and of the wreck of his 
ship El Principe. The entrenchment of the Frenchmen near Santa Elena, their 
seizure by the Indians, and their later extermination by Marqués fills a dramatic 
page. During the next three years twenty-odd French vessels were reported to 
have appeared on the Georgia coast. Some of these negotiated with the Guale 
Indians. One daring freebooter, Captain Gil, was slain in a hot fought battle 
with Governor Marqués the mouth the Saint Johns. Only the diligent 
watch of La Florida’s governor kept that borderland safe. 
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PRESENTATION 
the city San Agustin, the provinces Flor- 
ida, the 25th day the month September, 1578, be- 
fore the most illustrious Pedro Menéndez Marqués, gov- 
ernor and captain-general for His Majesty these pro- 
vinces, and presence, the most illustrious Captain 
Alvaro Flores presented royal decree His Majesty, 
signed his royal hand and countersigned Antonio 
Eraso, his secretary. The tenor this royal decree, 
with the reply the general, one after the other, 
follows: 
ROYAL CEDULA 


The King Captain Alvaro Flores:—Since nec- 
essary for our service that the forts Florida, and the 
men, artillery, arms, and munitions them, shall 
inspected, order learn the state which all is, 
and what measures should taken, trusting you be- 
cause the knowledge that you have these provinces, 
and the many visits that you have made there our 
service the fleet for the guarding our Indies, 
require and order that the ship the said fleet 
which are present ordering sent those forts cer- 
tain assistance arms and munition with Captain 
Rodrigo Junco, you shall embark and shall those 
provinces and inspect the said forts and the men that are 
them, and the artillery, arms, munitions, and pro- 
visions that they have. And you shall give orders that 
those forts shall placed the best state defense 
possible, apportioning the artillery that they have the 
parts and places that may seem most necessary you 
and Pedro Menéndez Marqués, who serving our 
governor those provinces, and ordering that the rest 
the arms and munitions shall held readiness for 
any occasion that may happen, and that the provisions 
shall kept and distributed necessary, without any 
all that you this matter and the state which 
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you shall return make report our Royal 
Council the Indies, that the necessary measures 
may And command that you shall keep 
account the work that you there and the service 
that you render us, that suitable reward may 
given you. Done Madrid the 21st April, 1578. 
THE KING.—By order His Majesty Antonio 
Eraso.—-On the back the aforesaid decree there are 
six signatures with rubrics. 


REPLY THE GENFRAL THAT THE GOVERNOR SHALL 
GIVE INSTRUCTIONS CONCERNING THE EXISTING 
ORDER FOR THE DISTRIBUTION THE 
ROYAL 


The petition the visitor, Alvaro Flores, and the 
royal decree His Majesty which presents having 
been seen the general, said that would obey it, 
the decree his king and natural lord, and that 
its fulfillment, the said Alvaro Flores should make the 
visit that His Majesty orders, and that he, the general, 
would open the forts these provinces freely him, 
and necessary would order his lieutenant-general 
and captains and color-sergeants and other officers the 
forts open them, that Alvaro Flores should make 
the visit His Majesty orders. the same time, 
the factor the forts show Alvaro Flores 
the order which has for the distribution the pro- 
visions and munitions His Majesty. And because 
Alvaro Flores carries order commission take 
accounts from the royal officials these provinces, 
that His Majesty may have information the existing 
order for the distribution his royal funds, com- 
manded the auditor these provinces give Alvaro 
Flores draft the order for the collection the al- 
lowance, and for taking accounts, from whom col- 
lected, and regard the distribution it, and what 
books there are for it; and that this statement, signed 


Marginal note: all that may shall make report.” 
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the auditor, Alvaro Flores should take present 
the royal Council the Indies, that His Majesty and 
his royal council might understand the order. Alvaro 
Flores needs anything else for his visit, let him ask for 
it, for the general ready grant him any favor 
assistance that may ask for and may have need of. 
This, said, was his reply the petition Alvaro 
Flores, and signed with his name, PEDRO MENENDEZ 
MARQUES.—Before me, PEDRO GUERRA VEGA, clerk. 


PETITION FOR PASSAGE SANTA ELENA AND 
MAKE THE INSPECTION. 


the city San Agustin, the 4th day the 
month October, 1578, the illustrious Captain Alvaro 
Flores, visitor these provinces for His Majesty, 
inspecting this fort San Agustin, its artillery, men,' 
arms, munitions, and provisions, appeared before Gen- 
eral Pedro Menéndez Marqués and made report him, 
saying that his grace had inspected this fort and every- 
thing it, and that needs ship the city and 
fort Santa Elena, fulfillment His Majesty’s 
orders his royal decree inspect that fort and its gar- 
rison, and its artillery, arms, munitions, and provisions. 
Accordingly, asked his grace for ship which 
and make the said inspection, for this His Majesty 
would served, and therefore asked and requested it. 
General Pedro Menéndez Marqués, view the petition 
the visitor, said that was ready give him ship 
which the city Santa Elena make the said 
inspection, and that for there the present time 
this port frigate, one the trading vessels, which came 
these provinces from Havana, its master, Esteban 
Viana. This bark came with the aforesaid provisions. 
his request, ordered the royal officials load the 
frigate Esteban Viana, because His Majesty’s frig- 
ate named Espiritu Sancto, which came with the succor 
the kingdoms Spain, was not yet unloaded, ac- 
count bad weather. The general added that also 
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wished the city and fort Santa Elena with the 
visitor receive the men and provisions which are com- 
ing the galleon the smaller, for there was 
not enough water for enter the bar this port, his 
grace had ordered Santa Elena discharge 
the men and provisions, and that together with his grace 
the royal officials may embark order and make 
delivery them. This gave his reply and signed 
with his name, together with the visitor.—PEDRO 
MENENDEZ MARQUES.—ALVARO FLORES.—Before me, 
PEDRO GUERRA VEGA, clerk. 


SANTA ELENA 

Entrance the Fort.—In the city Santa Elena, the 
12th day the month October, 1578, the illustrious 
Captain Alvaro Flores, visitor these provinces Flor- 
ida for His Majesty, entered the fort the city Santa 
Elena the principal door, where, the entrance 
found thirty soldiers, and table which were the ar- 
quebuses the soldiers mentioned, loaded and primed 
and they with their arms, swords and flasks and sacks 
ammunition. There were also the same door six 
javelins, and eight pikes hanging nails the wall. 
The javelins were thrust into the ground. 

Platform.—Passing forward entered the platform 
the fort, which made heavy pines and planks. 
this platform are planted five pieces heavy artillery, 
the manner and the weight following: 

One cannon reinforced with beaten metal which 
weighs fifty-four quintals and sixty-nine pounds; has 
for distinguishing mark imperial crown, over that 
painted world, and over the world small cross. 
well mounted new carriages and wheels. This piece 
the north side the platform, and aimed 
and guards the entire wood and the old fort that was 
The edge the wood guarded another can- 
non reinforced with beaten metal which planted the 
plaza the fort the north side, and between the 

1 Fort San Felipe was destroyed by the Indians in 1576. See notes 6, 9, 


11, the Introduction. Major Osterhout noted his excavations the rudi- 
ments what was doubt San Felipe, south the remains Fort San Marcos, 
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platform and the house inside the walls. weighs fifty- 
two quintals and fifty pounds, and well mounted 
new carriages and wheels. aimed and guards all 
the inner wood, which the Indians generally come, and 
the channel when necessary. has the same mark 
the previous one. 

Another piece, half culverin, which weighs thirty- 
one quintals and forty pounds. has for marks in- 
scription which says “Felipus and the breech 
another inscription which says “Opus and 
the same breech another inscription which says “the year 
1555”. well mounted with new carriages, wheels, 
and axle. planted the middle the platform, and 
aimed the old fort San Felipe and the mouth 
the channel, which they enter come the fort, 
which lies the northeast. 

Another cannon, half culverin, which weighs thirty- 
four quintals and ninety-six pounds. wide-mouthed, 
well mounted new carriages and wheels, and plant- 
the south side. aimed towards the bar and 
guards the whole bay this port. has inscription 
which says “old”, without any other mark whatever. 

Another piece, half-saker, which weighs fourteen 
quintals and fourteen pounds. well mounted new 
carriages, wheels and axle. has mark shield with 
the royal arms and inscription which says 
and the breech another inscription which says 
“Cornelis aimed the bar, and guards 
the bay the southwest side. 

also found the platform large box which 
are kept the for these pieces, and the linstocks, 
ladles, ramrods, and sacapelotas.! the box there were 
three ladles. three ramrods, and two sacapelotas. Hang- 
ing nails the wall the platform above the cannon 
found eight muskets, twelve lances, twenty pikes, and 
the point the same platform found sentry-box 
where sentinel keeps watch. there were two pikes 
and arquebus for the soldier who keeps guard, and 


Sacapelotas—an ancient instrument with which balls were taken out. 
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bell with which strike the quarters, and the lighted 
matchcord. 

Then the visitor entered the cavalier the south 
side, where guard kept night and day, with its light 
burning. this cavalier found two pieces artil- 
lery placed this manner: 

One saker weighing twenty quintals and twenty-one 
pounds, which has for marks seraph near the mouth. 
well mounted carriages and wheels and new 
axle. aimed guard the south side the platform, 
and the old fort San Felipe, and the mouth the 
channel. 

Another piece, half saker, smooth, with its handles 
and two bands half span from the trunnions. weighs 
ten quintals and eighty-five pounds. Near the touch-hole 
there are two inscriptions which say “number nine” 
figures. well mounted with new carriages and 
wheels. pointed guard the south side the fort 
toward the wood and large marsh where the Indians 
have habit hiding and coming the fort. 

The visitor also found this cavalier, the upper 
part it, six muskets and ten arquebuses for the sol- 
diers who sleep there and are always guard, and 
twelve pikes and bell ring the alert and quarters. 
This cavalier has small door which enter the 
upper part the fort without going below, and below 
this cavalier there are two doors, one opening upon the 
platform, and the other they enter the interior the 
fort. The platform and the cavalier have loop-holes all 
around for the arquebuses and muskets, and port-holes 
with their doors for the artillery. the lower part 
the cavalier there are four beds made branches where 
the soldiers sleep. 

Around the Fort.—Then the visitor entered the in- 
terior the fort, and went between the wall and the 
munition rooms around the south side, where found 
all around between the wall the fort and the munitions 
many beds made branches where the soldiers sleep. 
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Over each bed there were nails drivn in, and them 
were hung the arquebuses and other arms the soldiers 
who sleep the beds. the west side the same, all 
with their loop-holes for the arquebuses and muskets. 
the west side this fort there false door put 
and take men when necessary. 

The Cavalier the Wood.—Then, going forward, the 
visitor entered the other cavalier this fort, which 
the northwest side towards the wood, and found 
the ground floor three pieces artillery 
follows: 

One piece artillery, which weighs six 
quintals and one pound. smooth and has for marks 
the number two and shield with inscription 
which says his well mounted with 
new carriages and wheels, and aimed guard the 
wall the fort the west side, and large marsh, and 
the bay the port. 

Another piece, half saker, which weighs fifteen 
quintals and fifty-three pounds. plain, without han- 
dles, with band half span from the trunnions, and 
shield with inscription which says “Antonio Quin- 
tero”, and cross one span from the touch-hole. 
well mounted, with new carriages and wheels and 
aimed the wood the west side, which guards. 

Another piece, falcon, which weighs five quintals 
and ninety pounds. has shield which there 
inscription which says “of his well 
mounted with new axles and wheels and carriages. 
aimed guard the wall the fort and the platform 
the side the wood, and the channel and large marsh 
which front the fort, the direction the old 
fort San Felipe. 

The visitor also found this cavalier two ladles, one 
sacapelotas, two ramrods, and four linstocks. There 
were four beds made branches where the artillerymen 
and soldiers sleep. The floor this cavalier made 
heavy cedar timbers where the artillery planted. 
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The Upper Floor the Cavalier the Fort.—Then 
the visitor climbed the upper floor this cavalier 
where found six muskets, eight lances, six pikes, and 
one dozen arquebuses for the soldiers who generally sleep 
there and keep watch, and their beds, nails driven 
above hold their arms. 

The cavalier has all around loopholes for the arque- 
buses and small windows with doors, and the lower 
part has portholes for the artillery and loopholes, and 
the portholes have hinges. 

Around the Fort.—The visitor then left the cavalier 
and went between the wall and the munitions the 
side toward the wood, where also found everything, 
with beds, and nails above them, and their arquebuses 
them, and loopholes all around for the arquebuses. 

Munitions.—Then the visitor caused the munition 
rooms the fort opened, and entering them the 
left hand came in, found room made wood, 
which are kept the powder and match-cord and lead 
and balls. has key and sliding door, and 
there were eight barrels quintal size containing pow- 
der for arquebus, and eight quintals match-cord from 
New Spain and Palmicha, and ingots lead weighing 
from five six arrobas each, and five hundred lead balls 
for muskets and thousand for arquebus, and six hun- 
dred iron balls for the large and small artillery. then 
went through the stores and examined what was them 
—provisions, arms, munitions and other things. 
found three casks wine and twelve casks flour, 
all well placed and good conditions. found nothing 
else because the ration had been given out all the peo- 
ple this fort the first this month October. 

The visitor then ordered Prudencio Arrieta, store- 
keeper the fort for the factor, Juan Posada, who 
the moment was present while the inspection was be- 
ing made, bring before his grace the steelyards, scales, 
weights, and measures, which they give out, weigh, 
and measure the food and rations that are given the 
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soldiers who serve this fort. Prudencio Arrieta, 
obedience the order given him the visitor, 
brought before his grace steelyard and scale made 
wood, with iron weights. With this steelyard and scale 
they weigh the rations flour and biscuit and meat 
which are given these soldiers. also brought be- 
fore his grace quart measure bound with copper, which 
the visitor caused filled and weighed. found 
that the wine held weighed sixteen ounces. The visitor 
then took and received the oath legal form from Pru- 
dencio Arrieta, storekeeper for this fort, and ordered him 
declare under the oath whether those were the weights 
and measures with which they give out and distribute 
the provisions from the stores. Having been sworn, 
said that the oath that had made this steelyard and 
scales and weights and quart measure seen the visitor 
are the very ones which the rations are given out 
the soldiers this fort, and which all the provisions 
these stores are distributed. This said was the 
truth the oath that had taken, and signed 
with his name.—ALVARO FLORES.—PRUDENCIO AR- 
RIETA. Before me, PEDRO GUERRA VEGA, clerk. 
The Upper Story the examining the 
munitions, the visitor ascended the upper story the 
fort, and went all through it, inspecting the rooms and 
divisions the fort and hall, which where one climbs 
the stairway, and which thirty-six feet long and four- 
teen wide. Then, the right hand, one enters another 
hall going through the first. The last twenty-five 
feet long fourteen wide. The five rooms spoken 
run around the sides, and open into each other. They 
have windows and loopholes. found one the 
halls ten lances, and the other six muskets.—ALVARO 
FLORES.—Before me, PEDRO GUERRA VEGA, clerk. 
Inspection the the city and fort San 
Marcos, province Santa Elena, October 14, 1578, the 
illustrious Captain Alvaro Flores, visitor for His Majes- 
these provinces Florida, began inspect the 
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soldiers the garrison serving His Majesty this fort, 
and they are follows: 

Tomas Vernaldo, native Castrillon, lieutenant- 
captain. 

Francisco Hernandez Hecija, alferez, native 
Ecija. 

Valtasar Osorno, sergeant, native Melgar. 

The father Fray Francisco dei Castillo, chaplain, na- 
tive Marchena. 

Alonso Dias Sevilla, drummer, native Seville. 

Domingo Hernandez, corporal, native Villarreal. 
Appeared with his arms, arquebus and sword, dagger, 
flasks, and charges. 

Blas Palomar, corporal, native the city Rodrigo. 
Appeared with the same arms. 

Gaspar Hernandez Perete, corporal, native the 
county Niebla. Appeared with the same arms. 

Prudencio Arrieta, soldier and storekeeper. Ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Juan Mis, soldier and clerk the rations, native 
Porto Morizelos. Appeared with the same arms. 

Gaspar Nieto, barber, native Alcala Guadaira. 
Appeared with his arms—sword, arquebus, flasks, and 
charges. 

Juan Garcia, sergeant artillery, native Salaman- 
ca. Appeared with his sword, linstock, and powder horn. 

Miguel Molina, artilleryman, native 
Appeared with his sword, dagger, linstock, and powder 
horn. 

Domingo Lopez Basurto, soldier, native Bilboa. 
Appeared with his arquebus, sword, dagger, flasks, and 
charges. 

Pedro Garcia, soldier, native Setubar. Appeared 
with his arquebus, sword, flasks, and charges. 

Pedro Hernandez Aguilera, soldier, native 
Las Ventas Aguilera, appeared with the same 
arms. 

Marcos Garcia, soldier, native Almendralejo. Ap- 
peared with the same arms. 
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Juan Fernandes, soldier, native Gibraltar. Ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Pedro Velasquez Solis, soldier, native Oviedo. 
Did not appear because the Indians killed him the 
latter part September this year. 

Juan Gomez, soldier, appeared with his arms like the 
other soldiers. 

Andres Simancas, soldier, native Simancas, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Juan Martin, soldier, native Paterna, appeared 
with the same arms. 

Simon Bega, soldier, native Villeneuva Sos- 
coa, appeared with the same arms. 

Juan Calvo Zamora, soldier, native Rio Negro, 
appeared with the same arms. 

Francisco Olmos, soldier, native Colomera, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Gonzalo Vicente, native Seville, appeared 
with the same arms, and the blacksmith this fort. 

Andres Vibero, soldier, native Alzaquellar, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Francisco Rodriguez, soldier, native Villaneuva 
Varcarota, appeared with the same arms. 

Alonso Diaz Puebla, native Puebla del 
Prior, soldier, appeared with the same arms. 

Antonio Ruiz, soldier, native the city Rodrigo, 
appeared with the same arms. 

Gaspar Arias, soldier, native appeared with 
the same arms. 

Niculas Burgos, native Palencia, appeared with 
the same arms. 

Alonso Guerra, soldier, Burgos, appeared with the 
same arms. 

Francisco Rico, soldier, native Badajoz, appeared 
with the same arms. 

Juan Sanchez Remon, soldier, native Zaragoza, 
appeared with the same arms. 
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Diego Orbina, soldier, native Vitoria, appeared 
with the same arms. 

Miguel Palomar, soldier, native the city Rodrigo, 
appeared with the same arms. 

Juan Jie, soldier, native Tiruel, appeared with the 
same arms. 

Francisco Deibar, soldier, native Burgos, appeared 
with the same arms. 

Antonio Vaira, soldier, native Tudela 
Navarra, appeared with the same arms. 

Bartolome Medina, soldier, native Seville, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Juan Gonzales Navarro, soldier, native Toledo, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Domingo Quadrado, soldier, native Cumbres Altas, 
appeared with the same arms. 

Pedro Arziniega, soldier, native Bilbao, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Hernando Silva, soldier, native Villaneuva, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Francisco Rodriguez, soldier, native Luarca, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Juan Sanchez Moreno, native San Clemente, sol- 
dier, appeared with the same arms. 

Pedro Santana, soldier, native Triana, appeared 
with the same arms. 

Juan Aguilar, soldier, native Cabra, appeared 
with the same arms. 

Pedro Rueda, soldier, native Seville, appeared 
with the same arms. 

Juan Baldes, soldier, native Seville, appeared 
with the same arms. 

Gonzalo Herrera, soldier, native Villareal, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

Rodrigo Madera, soldier, native Ayamonte, ap- 
peared with the same arms. 

All the soldiers included the inspection were called 
one one the visitor according list the pos- 
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session Juan Mee, clerk the rations, which the 
rations are given out. All these men appeared before 
his grace with their arms, except Pedro Velasquez 
Solis, who, have already said, was killed the 
Indians. The visitor signed with his name.—ALVARO 
FLORES.—Before me, PEDRO GUERRA VEGA, clerk. 

Measure Taken with Alferez and Corporals Learn 
How the Provisions Are the city Santa 
Elena, the fort San Marcos, October 15, 1578, the 
illustrious captain, Alvaro Flores, visitor for His Majes- 
these provinces, fulfillment His Majesty’s com- 
mand, and order learn the method which followed 
using and distributing the provisions His Majesty, 
and whether consistent with and conducive the 
progress and preservation his royal funds, ordered 
called before him the alferez Francisco Hernandez 
Ecija, Baltasar Osorno, sergeant, Blas Palomar, Gas- 
par Hernandez Perete, and Domingo Hernandez, corpor- 
als. From each one these persons the visitor took the 
oath due legal form, the sign the cross, which 
they placed their right hands, under the obligation 
which they promised speak the truth answer 
whatever might asked them. 

After they were sworn, they were questioned the 
visitor what method they followed this fort 
giving out the rations the people it, and using and 
distributing the provisions His Majesty, which they 
replied that the first days the month, the captain, 
the storekeeper, and the clerk, entered the storerooms 
and went through the stores, examining them and look- 
ing the wine and flour and other provisions when there 
were any, and anything was bad place they caused 
put better one, and there was any spoiled 
flour anything else that might damage what was good, 
they first examined see any could used, 
and not they weighed and measured and took out 
the stores and threw into the sea, giving certified 
copy the storekeeper. 
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After this was done they began give out the rations 
the soldiers, the clerk this fort being present set 
down writing what was given each one, and the 
distributing the rations being witnessed the cap- 
tain and corporals this fort. the end the month 
the clerk certified the rations that were thus given the 
soldiers, and the corporals certified that they had seen 
given, and that the wine was given their presence. 
The certifications were given the end the month 
because there were always entrances and departures 
men going and coming from one presidio another. 
This they said and declared, and that this the custom 
observed since that fort was built Governor Pedro 
Menéndez Marqués. They declared this the truth 
under the oath that they had taken. The alferez and 
Domingo Fernandez did not sign because they did not 
know how, but the sergeant and Gaspar Fernandez and 
Blas Palomar signed with their names, and those who 
did not know how begged Lope Moscoso sign for 
them. The visitor signed it—ALVARO FLORES.—BALTA- 
SAR OSORNO, GASPAR HERNANDEZ, BLAS PALO- 
MARES, LOPE Moscoso. Before me, PEDRO GUERRA 
VEGA, clerk. 

Immediately afterwards, this same day, month, 
and year aforesaid, the visitor, for the better verification 
and knowledge the manner which the royal prop- 
erty used and distributed, and find out whether the 
royal property used and distributed the manner 
stated the alferez, sergeant and corporals, and wheth- 
the method that they say used giving out those 
rations, ordered called before him Domingo Lopez 
Vasurto, Juan Baldes, Juan Sanchez Moreno, and 
Domingo Quadrado, soldiers that fort. From them 
the visitor took and received the oath proper legal form 
the sign the cross, upon which they placed their 
right hands, under which obligation they promised 
speak the truth answer whatever might asked 
them. 
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After they were sworn the visitor asked them what 
methed was followed with them giving out the rations, 
and whether they were given their ration complete with 
everything necessary, and their supply powder and 
ball. They said that the first day the month the 
captain, storekeeper, and clerk this fort entered the 
storerooms and went through them, examining every- 
thing, especially the powder, see were good 
condition, and after looking through they found any- 
thing badly placed they caused put into better 
place, and they found flour anything else spoiled 
they caused taken out that what was good 
might not damaged, and after examining see 
any were fit used they threw what was not fit 
into the sea. 

Afterwards they began give out the rations the 
men the fort, there being present see these rations 
given out the captain, the corporals, and the clerk, who 
set down what was given each one. They gave them 
everything weight and measure, but sometimes they 
cut the ration short because there was little the stores, 
but afterwards the end the year when they came 
make the payment they paid them money for the 
shortage rations. regard the powder, match- 
cord, balls, and lead, every month there given each 
man from half pound pound powder, from six 
eight fathoms ten matchcord, from twelve 
twenty balls, and pound and half lead, and 
used before the month out they are given more 
ammunition necessary, because there were always 
Indians hanging about there and they came close 
the shot arquebus. 

They declared that this the method which was and 
followe? General Pedro Menéndez Marqués this 
fort, and that San Agustin, where they also served 
soldiers, before that general came build that fort. 
They declared that this the truth the oath that 
they had taken. Domingo Lopez signed with his name; 
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the others did not sign because they did not know how, 
and they asked Lope Moscoso sign for them.— 


ALVARO FLORES—DOMINGO LOPEZ BASURTO—LOPE 
Moscoso. Before me, PEDRO GUERRA VEGA, clerk. 


REQUEST FOR PASSAGE ORDER MAKE 
VISIT SANTA ELENA 


And immediately afterwards, the same day, 
month, and year aforesaid, after having discussed what 
contained the above auto, the visitor said that, 
order give account His Majesty regard the 
order and state defense which these forts San 
Agustin and Santa Elena are, and learn what 
sions, men, arms, and munitions there are both thes: 
forts after receiving the new succor which came from 
Spanish kingdoms, since his grace the general was 
ing frigate and launch Santa Elena carry men, 
provisions, arms, and munitions for the defense that 
fort, his grace the visitor wished that frigate 
and launch make second inspection, order give 
account His Majesty the state which these pro- 
vinces are after receiving the new succor which came 
from Spain, that His Majesty, after seeing and learn- 
ing how things are, may take such measures seem 
best for his royal service. therefore asked this 
the general. 

ANSWER THE GENERAL 


The general said that his grace the visitor might 
the frigate and launch Santa Elena and might make 
the required inspection, and ordered the masters 
the frigate and launch receive either them the 
visitor and his men. this same time ordered the 
captain, alferez, and other officials the fort Santa 
Elena open the fort freely him make the inspec- 
tion. They signed with their names—PEDRO MENEN- 
DEZ MARQUES.—ALVARO FLORES. Before me. PEDRO 
GUERRA VEGA, clerk. 
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SECOND INSPECTION SANTA ELENA 
the city Santa Elena, the first 
day the month November, 1578, the illustrious Al- 
varo Flores, visitor these provinces, entered the plat- 


form this fort Santa Elena, and after going through 


and examining everything found all the artillery 
that had found the first visit, situated and planted 
the same way had left it. 

Cavalier the Guard.—Entering the cavalier where 
guard kept found the two pieces that had found 
the first visit, and the usual men guard, and 
the door the fort, before entering the platform, 
found squad soldiers, and table inside the door 
which were the arquebuses and lances and picks and 
other arms, defensive and offensive. 

Around the Fort.—Going all around the fort between 
the munitions and the wall the fort, found the pal- 
lets branches which the soldiers sleep, found 
the first inspection. 

Cavalier the on, entered the cav- 
alier the side the wood, where found the three 
pieces the first visit, situated and planted had 
left them. Going on, came the door the munition 
rooms, and calling the keeper the munitions, Pruden- 
cio Arrieta, made him open them. 

Munitions.—The visitor then entered the storerooms 
and caused the powder room opened, and the pow- 
der, match-cord, lead and ball, and everything else that 
was taken out, and found that all the pow- 
der, lead, balls, and matchcord and other things that 
found the first visit were still there. Then going 
and looking the provisions and other things that were 
inside found the three pipes wine, twelve pipes 
flour, and other provisions and other things that had 
found the first inspection, for they had not yet given 
out any more rations, this being the day begin give 
them out. also found the same number men 
the first inspection, and with the same arms. 
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The Men and Provisions the Frigate Are Put 
Ashore.—Immediately afterwards, this same day, 
month, and year, the visitor caused put ashore the 
men, provisions, guns, arms, and other things that came 
the frigate and launch which his grace came 
this fort. caused the storerooms opened 
order put the provisions inside, and told Prudencio 
Arrieta, the storekeeper, have those provisions put 
the storerooms, and have timbers put underneath the 
casks, that account the dampness the earth 
the flour might not damaged and the wine injured. 

The Arms, Provisions and Munitions Are Put Or- 
der Stated also ordered that the guns 
should hung nails the halls, and the other 
arms put good place and part where they could 
easily and quickly reached time need, and 
convenient required for the defense the fort. 
The visitor was present the landing the provisions 
and the rest the things that came the frigate and 
launch, and found that there were eleven pipes 
wine and ten flour, besides forty guns and thirty 
lances, all which ordered put good place 
stated above. 

the same day, month, and year aforesaid, the visitor 
caused called before him Tomas Vernaldo, lieuten- 
ant-captain this fort, and ordered that the salvaje 
which the platform this fort the crujia, 
taken away from there, for any time should 
discharged with full force the pieces behind would 
dismounted. Let half culverin that the same 
platform put there instead, for this necessary for 
the service his Majesty and the defense that fort, 
for, besides preventing damage being done the salvaje 
dismounting some the pieces, time necessity 
the half culverin has longer range for the bar, where 
any ship may enter. ordered that the salvaje 
placed where the half culverin now, because, for the 
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purpose for which the half culverin there, which 
for the defense against the Indians, the salvaje 
better defense, large quantity ammunition can 
put into it—such arquebus and musket balls, stones, 
nails, and chains, and other things with which greater 
harm can done the Indians any enemy that may 
attack land. ordered and signed with his 
name—ALVARO FLORES. Before me, PEDRO GUERRA 
VEGA, clerk. 

Inspection the the city Santa Elena, 
the fort San Marcos, the second day the month 
November, 1578, the visitor said wished inspect 
the men this fort again, those who were formerly 
well those who had come stay the fort the 
frigate and launch which his grace had come, order 
give his Majesty account the state defense 
which this fort is, and what men there it. After 
making this inspection found the following men: 

Tomas Vernaldo, lieutenant-captain, native Cas- 
trillon. 

The alferez Francisco Hernandez Ecija, native 
Ecija. 

Valtasar Osorno, sergeant, native Melgar 
Herreramental. 

Father Fray Francisco del Castillo, chaplain this 
fort, native Marchena. 

Juan Mel, clerk the fort, native Coto Mon- 
zellos. 

Juan Garcia, constable, native Salamanca. 

Gaspar Nieto, barber, native Alcala Guadayra. 

Miguel Molina, artilleryman, native 

Gaspar Hernandez Perete, corporal, native the 
County Niebla. 

Domingo Fernandez, corporal, native Villareal. 

Blas Palomares, corporal, native city Rodrigo. 

Gaspar Arias, corporal, native Leon. 

Domingo Lopez Basurto, soldier, native Bilbao. 
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Prudencio Arrieta, soldier, native Arrieta 
Alava. 


Antonio soldier, native Tudela 
Navarra. 

Bartolome Medina, soldier, native Se. 

Juan Martin Paterna, soldier, native 

Pedro Fernandez, soldier, native Las 
Aguilera. 

Juan Sanchez Ramon, soldier, native 

Pedro Rueda, soldier, native Seville. 

Juan Baldes, soldier, native Seville. 

Francisco Rico, soldier, native Badajoz. 

Juan Gomez Falo, soldier, native Cadiz. 

Juan Gonzalez, soldier, native Toledo. 

Hernando Silva, soldier, native Villareal. 

Alonso Guerra, soldier, native Burgos. 

Gonzalo Vicente, soldier, native Seville. 

Francisco Olmos, soldier, native Seville. 

Andres Viveros, soldier, native Arsaquellar. 

Andres Lopez, soldier, native Simancas. 

Simon Vega, soldier, native Villanueva 

rascoa. 

Francisco Rodriguez, soldier, native Luarca. 

Pedro Garcia, soldier, native Setubar. 

Juan Aguilar, soldier, native Cabra. 

Juan Calvo, soldier, native Rio Negro. 

Pedro Santana, soldier, native Triana. 

Juan Fernandez, soldier, native Gibraltar. 

Juan Gil, soldier, native Teruel. 

Miguel Palomares, soldier, native city Rodrigo. 

Niculas Burgos, native Palencia. 

Antonio Ruyz, soldier, native city Rodrigo. 

Pedro Arciniega, soldier, native Bilbao. 

Domingo Quadrado, soldier, native Cumbres Altas. 

Gonzalo Herrera, soldier, native Billareal. 

Diego Orbina, soldier, native Vitoria. 

Marcos Garcia, soldier, native Almendral. 
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Juan Sanchez Moreno, soldier, native the town 
San Clemente. 

Alonso Diaz, soldier, native Puebla del Prior. 

Francisco Ybar, soldier, native Burgos. 

Pedro Hernandez, soldier, native San Lucar 
Barrameda. 

NEW MEN 

Francisco Molgado, soldier, native the county 
Gibraleon. 

Juan Gonzalez Gamarra, soldier, native Gamarra. 

Florian Mosquera, soldier, native the city 
Orense. 

Juan Noriega, soldier, native Rivadesella. 

Juan Bautista, soldier, native Rivadesella. 

Francisco Sanchez, soldier, native tras Sierra. 

Juan Martin las Mozas, native Azuaga. 

Juan los Rios, native Azpeytla. 

Antonio Francisco, soldier, native Seville. 

Diego Diaz, soldier, native Villanueva Aribeas. 

Francisco Aguilar, soldier, native the town 
Carmona. 

Pedro Sanchez, soldier, native Vitoria. 

Toribio Rodriguez, soldier, native Rivadesella. 

Diego Perez, soldier, native Cazalla. 

Juan Martinez, soldier, native Zafras. 

Luis Fernandez, soldier, native Toledo. 

Miguel Fernandez, soldier, native Castillo Gar- 
cia 

Juan Aguilar, soldier, native Medellin. 

Alonso Torres, soldier, native Alcala 
Henares. 

Cristoval Uzeda, soldier, native Estepa. 

Francisco Caravajal, soldier, native Los Santos 
Maymona. 

Alonso Baena, soldier, native Tudela 
Navarra. 
Alonso Fernandez, soldier, native Gran Canaria. 
Alonso Garcia, soldier, native Medina Sidonia. 
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Diego Cardenas, soldier, native Casalla. 

Pedro Arrazabal, soldier, native the valley 
Bellori. 

Juan Rivero, soldier, native Rivera Sil. 

Immediately afterwards the visitor, after having in- 
spected the men this fort, old and new, again went 
over the whole fort, lodging tor those who had 
newly arrived. Seeing that the fort there were nei- 
ther beds nor messes which lodge them, but that 
was very crowded and uncomfortable for them all, for 
this reason ordered that the two cavaliers, the one 
towards the woods and the one where watch kept, 
should lengthened and widened; the one the wood, 
account its being the one where there would 
more men, enlarged ten feet length and six 
width, and the other cavalier eight feet length and 
five width. this way all the soldiers the fort will 
well lodged and accommodated, for tear down the 
fort widen and lengthen would very expensive 
the royal exchequer, whereas doing the cavaliers 
they will well accommodated and fortified, and will 
done little cost, and the fort will entirely de- 
fended and fortified, his Majesty orders and com- 


mands ALVARO FLORES. Before me, PEDRO 
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Arredondo’s Historical Proof Spain’s Title 
Georgia: Contribution the History One the 
Spanish Borderlands. Edited Herbert Bolton. 
(Berkeley: University California Press. 1925. Pp. 
xvii 382. Maps). 

The Debatable Land: Sketch the Anglo-Spanish 
Contest for the Georgia Country. Herbert Bolton 
and Mary Ross. (Berkeley: University California 
Press. 1925. Pp. xiii, Maps). 

1670 England and Spain joined solemn treaty 
which was stipulated “that the King Great Brit- 
ain should always possess, full right sovereignty 
and property, all the countries, islands, and colonies, 
lying and situated the West Indies, any part 
America, which and his subjects then held and pos- 
sessed.” Charleston had just been founded, conse- 
quence which England’s title that region was ac- 
knowledged. The territory the south belonged 
Spain, and was understood. The occupation the 
land between Charleston and the Savannah, and later 
the planting colony Georgia, Arredondo argues 
with vehemence and reason, constituted usurpation 
the most flagrant sort. The legal arguments advanced 
Arredondo seemingly are unanswerable, but the 
time they were advanced England was possession 
all the lands north the Altamaha and was threatening 
the peninsula Spain was the weaker nation, 
England occupied the disputed territory—there was 
really nothing about it. The English contention 
that “the predecessors his British Majesty” were 
possession Georgia before the conclusion the treaty 
1670 was course ridiculous. 

Arredondo was officer engineers attached the 
St. Augustine garrison. probable that knew 
more the Georgia country than any other Spaniard 
his day. made many voyages the coast and 
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into the interior; because his skill engineer and 
his acquaintance with the coast was named chief 
staff Governor Montiano upon the occasion the 
abortive attempt regain Georgia 1742; and one 
was more disappointed than this defender Spain’s 
title Georgia when the attempt failed. His memoir, 
which published both Spanish and translation 
with copious annotations, cannot prove otherwise than 
tremendous assistance the historian colonial 
Georgia. Professor Bolton has done excellent piece 
work regards both the translation and editing. 

But the introduction, published separately 
The Debatable Land, and collaboration with Miss Ross, 
the loyal disciple Professor Bolton, that proves most 
interesting. Without doubt this the greatest contri- 
bution ever made the colonial history Georgia. 
Although the almost unknown story Spanish occupa- 
tion Georgia presented little more than outline, 
the first time such consecutive account has been 
published, and the whole based painstaking re- 
search and sound scholarship. The authors used 
formidable array published works and manuscript 
material—the latter from the Archives the Indies. 
would difficult point out distinctive contributions 
The Debatable Land, for the whole volume constitutes 
abiding contribution. Any effort minimize the extent 
and importance the contribution indicates lack 
understanding the possibilities this field, and the 
tedium difficulty the way securing, evaluating, 
and exploiting the source materials. 

the space one hundred and ten pages the authors 
describe briefly but interestingly the establishment 
Spanish outposts along the Georgia and South Carolina 
coasts, the contest between the Carolinians and Flor- 
idians for Guale Georgia), the rivalry instigated the 
English traders when they encountered the Spanish in- 
fluence the back country, the diplomatic bickering and 
border warfare following the English occupation 
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Georgia, and finally the part played the Southeast 
the Seven Years’ War which resulted the triumph 
England that region. The portion devoted the con- 
test the back country especially noteworthy. 
Professor Bolton the pioneer this field. him 
and the students trained him has fallen the task thus 
far searching out and making known the interesting 
story the Spanish régime Georgia. Although the 
reviewer feels moved take exception few the 
geographical locations, such Tolomato, Tupique, 
Tama, the Yamassees, and the itinerary the Chozas 
expedition 1597, must remembered that these 
locations are yet largely conjectural the light 
the known evidence. Also wishes avail himself 
the opportunity voice mild protest the failure even 
mention the presidios Cauchi and Chiaha erected 
result the Pardo expedition 1567-1568. But 
this oversight relatively unimportant one. 
The volume worthy successor The Spanish Border- 
lands. Its value enhanced number valuable 
maps and other illustrations, and excellent biblio- 
graphy and index. 


Pedro Menéndez Avilés, Adelantado, Governor, and 
Captain-General Florida: Memorial Gonzalo Solis 
Meras. Translated from the Spanish and annotated 
Jeannette Thurber Connor. [Publications the Flor- 
ida State Historical Society, no. 3.] (Deland, Fla., pub- 
lished for the sustaining members the Society. 1923. 
Pp. 286). 

this volume Mrs. Connor has rendered into Eng- 
lish the most valuable historical source for the early 
years Spanish Florida. The memorial Gonzalo 
Solis was first published 1894 Ruidiaz, 
Florida conquista por Pedro Menén- 
dez Avilés. The first scholar writing English 
make extensive use memorial was Woodbury 
Lowery The Spanish Settlements within the present 
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limits the United States. Florida, 1562-1574, pub- 
lished 1905. The translation makes accessible stu- 
dents the wealth information contained this the 
oldest and perhaps the most reliable chronicle the first 
permanent European establishment what now the 
United States. 

This memorial, which the translator seems think 
was written 1567, came from the pen the brother- 
in-law the adelantado. Ruidiaz and Barcia (Ensayo 
chronologico para historia general Florida, por 
Don Gabriel Cardenas Cano [anagram for Don An- 
dreas Gonzales Barcia], Madrid, 1723) believe 
have been the official chronicler the Spanish expe- 
dition Florida 1565. Little known him except 
that belonged noble family Spain. Presumably 
was man letters, though certainly was not 
outstanding figure. Notwithstanding his close relation- 
ship Menéndez wrote fairly moderately. Appar- 
ently was not especially influenced the glamour 
which this time partially obscured his famous kins- 
man. would seem that wrote the time the events 
occurred, and this added the fact his moderation, 
makes this memorial valuable source for the historian. 

The account begins with the birth Menéndez the 
seaport Avilés 1519. His love for the sea, his many 
voyages, his preferment the Spanish navy, and the 
beginning his interest Florida are told the 
first thirty pages the memorial. Thereafter the ac- 
count concerned with the voyage Florida, the de- 
feat the French and the destruction Fort Caroline, 
the founding St. Augustine, the expedition Guale, 
the pacification the Indians, and the establishment 
presidios the north and south his capital. The 
memorial stops abruptly with Menéndez’s return 
Spain 1568. Mrs. Connor pieces out the remainder 
the story translating from Barcia. Menéndez died 
1574. There are four appendices: account 
Dofia Cataline, elder daughter the adelantado (he 
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left sons); discussion the site the massa- 
cres Matanzas Inlet; letter Menéndez—di- 
rected his nephew, Pedro Menéndez Marqués; 
translation the Copilacién Asiento, the king’s agree- 
ment and contract with the adelantado. There sat- 
isfactory index, likeness Menéndez, reproduction 
Lowery’s map Florida, 1562-1574, and three other 
illustrations. addition being valuable addition 
Florida history the work highly attractive. 
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